riter’s Digest 


February, 1960 35c 
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EXTRA! 


No for the first time, you get two brand new literary “extras” without 
4 cost, when you send your manuscripts to Lambert Wilson Associates. 
(1) AUTOMATIC PROGRESS REPORTS 


All our writers now receive automatic submission reports listing dates, pub- 
lishers, and their comments. No more uncertainty about what is happening to 
your work in the market. 

(2) GUARANTEE 

If we fail to sell any manuscript you submit to us and you (or your agent) 
sell it at not less than two cents per word to any non-subsidy publisher within 
one year of our returning it to you, we will refund double your handling fee. No 
service can sell every manuscript it markets. But we believe if we can’t sell yours, 
no one can—or we take the penalty. 

Don’t wait until your work is dog-eared from rejection before you realize we 
can be of substantial help to you in evaluation, revision and marketing. We 
handle all types: short stories, books, articles, plays, scripts. You will find us 
prompt, honest, and cooperative, whether you are a professional or have yet to 
make your first sale. And as a complete literary service, we charge only one fee 
for reading, appraising and selling your work. On sale, we refund your handling 
fee, take the standard 10% commission, and represent you henceforth as a 
professional. 

Remember to send us a letter about yourself, your background and your 
goals, when you mail your manuscripts. We’re always happy to answer any 
questions. And we stand behind all our work, as our new Progress Reports and 
Guarantee prove. 





Typical book sales we've made for new writers: 


Harper & Brothers, Houghton Mifflin, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Dodd Mead, Crown Pub- 
lishers, D. Van Nostrand, John F. Rider, Stackpole Publishers, Zondervan House, Ace 
Books, Thomas Allen Ltd., Arcadia House, Jupiter Books, A. S. Barnes, Perennial Press, 
A. A. Wyn, Conde Nast, Dramatic Publishing, Thomas Yoseloff, W. H. Allen, H. J. 
Kok, J. P. Bachem, Herbert Jenkins Ltd., Digit Books-Brown Watson, Ltd., Twayne 
Publishers, several book clubs, plus TV sales and an International Christian Fietion 
Award; magazine sales to dozens of general, sports, women’s, adventure, juvenile, travel, 
religious and technical publications. NOTE: We are now foreign agents for several 
American book publishers. 











FEES: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words: $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter. 
$10.00 for teleplays, $15.00 for books. These fees cover all costs of evaluation 
and marketing. 

PROFESSIONALS: Write us about vour recent sales for straight commission 


handling. 


Lambert Wilson Associates 
The Complete Literary Service 
Eight East Tenth Street * New York 3, New York 
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Dear Editor: 


Starting the New Decade right, as of January 1, 
1960, PLaysoy will boost its editorial rates dra- 
matically: 

$3000 will be the rate for lead stories and 
articles. 

$1500 will be the new figure for standard length 
text pieces to appear elsewhere in the book. 

Short-shorts will bring our new rock-bottom 
minimum payment, $600. 

And, of course, as before, the authors of the 
year’s best story and best article will each receive 
a $1000 Bonus at year’s end. It will, thus, be possi- 
ble for a writer to receive $4000 for a single piece. 

Ray Russe Lt, Executive Editor 
PLAYBOY 
232 East Ohio 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
* Great! Let’s hope the spirit is catching. 


So “True” for Non-fiction 
Dear Editor: 

Although True, of course, publishes no fiction, 
I was particularly interested in Rust Hills’ article 
because much of what he says about writing of 
quality fiction can be applied to the writing of 
quality non-fiction. I would agree particularly 
with his emphasis on “characterization.” Whether 
the article is a personality profile, the story of a 
great ordeal or adventure, a true experience of one 
kind or another, the most important thing is that 
the men described be presented as fully developed 
characters. 

Few people remember or would care to read a 
historical article about an obscure promoter named 
George Graham Rice, (“The Solid Brass Grifter 
and his Solid Gold Con, Truz, January, 1960), 
yet because the author has delved so deeply and 
portrayed his basic character so accurately, the 
story stands out from the thousands of similar 
pieces which we receive every month. 

“Plot” is also of vital importance to quality non- 
fiction. It is not enough that a story be true; it 
must also have a beginning, middle and end, with 
good anecdotes and solid, interesting characters. 
We are not, in the main, interested in unexplained 


Tue Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1 


50 per year. Vol. 40, No. 2. 





How you can join the 


BIG-MONEY 
WRITERS 


NOW ... you can get a “es realistic book 
on writing for a living . k written not in 
an ivory tower or a pr -aloiodig vant in the market- 
place! Every writing problem of the professional 
as well as the beginning writer is covered, from 
basic study and research, through plot and char- 
acterization, to dollars- and-cents hints on how to 
make your work saleable! 


THE WRITER’S CRAFT 


by Frederic A. Birmingham 
former editor of Esquire 


With the help of almost 100 famous 
contemporary authors, Mr. Birm- 
ingham has put together a book 

which we sincerely believe to be 
the most valuable ever published 
on the craft and the business of 
writing for a living. Reading it is 
like sitting down with each of a 
hundred great professionals while 
he shows you the how and the why 
of his style and technique. 





“Practically every writing problem 
ts squarely faced.”’ 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch FREE 
St. Louis, Mo. 30-DAY 
«|. . this book is for you. It covers every angle of the craft 


d the advice is top people. 
se . ee St. Paul Dispatch 


St. Paul, Minn. 
PARTIAL CONTENTS 


@ how to write your way—and SELL @ techniques and 
markets for personality pieces @ how to write factual pieces 
and articles @ how to create vivid characters @ techniques 
of the short story and the short-short @ what makes an 
editor buy @ how to work with agents @ making your 
research pay off @ avoiding plagiarism, libel, invasion of 
privacy @ writing for the fertile field of trade papers 


YOU GET HELP FROM AUTHORS LIKE: 


Conrad Aiken Bob Considine Will Oursler 

Carl Carmer Paul Gallico } nod L. 7, —_ 
Bennett Cerf Thomas Mann f Hi 

Stuart Cloete Ogden Nash pay Lo a 


John Dos Passos Sean O’Casey Robert Ruark 


READ 30 DAYS FREE! Send no money now! Judge the book 
for yourself. Simply mail the free-examination coupon below. 





HAWTHORN poors INC., Dept. WD-260 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 

Please send me THE WRITER’S CRAFT for 30 days free 
examination. At the end of that time I will either | 
$4.95, plus postage, in full payment, or return the book and 
owe nothing. 


BEE Kancvaviepiaivesasnevekps ceacdeetesnesbeserteuieaee 
PE icin si pewsdua tat metaegdeanweeas ase. eaberceeerats 
le ee a ea oh ale Zone ..... Ee 
SAVE! Enclose $4. 95 and we'll send see book postpaid. 


Return and refund privileges guarant 











Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy, 


1, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio. U.S.A. 











Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because .... 


S| we pay for your Whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


S| we guarantee a report within two weeks 


Ea every story is a contest entry 


g our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . but in 1958 we paid out 
$17,975 in prizes and bonuses over and 
above word rates 


S| in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


EB We'll award our new writer prize ($1,000) each 
year to a writer who makes her first sale to us 
in that year 


FEM MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate .. . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 

send a postcard to 
Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 


MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 








“| HAVE SOLD... 


Stockton, Calif 


Send today for FREE sample lesson 
and information on Christian writ- 
ing home study courses for both 
beginning and advanced writers. 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 
33 South Wacker Drive + Chicago 6, Illinois 


mysteries, unrealized ventures, unsuccessful 
characters. 

Originality of approach is another fine element 
in non-fiction; too many writers stick to the tried- 
and-true formulas which, regrettably, are still 
occasionally found in True as well as most other 
non-fiction magazines. Mr. Hills described that 
delightful shock when they came across a truly 
fresh story; we have the same feeling about a writer 
who writes with ease and naturalness and has the 
courage to break away from the standardized ar- 
ticle form. 

There are many other elements that go into 
quality non-fiction—perhaps the most valuable is 
a thorough knowledge of the subject—but there is 
no room to go into this now. Let me merely close 
by saying that much of what Rust Hills says should 
not be limited to fiction; he is talking about good 
writing, not just good fiction writing. 

Don McKINNEY 

Assistant Managing Editor, TRuE 
67 W. 44th St. 

New York 36, N. Y. 


¢ More room awaits you, Don. How about an 
article on it for WD readers? 


The Poetry Boom 


Dear Editor: 

Believe it or not, I am still receiving letters of 
inquiry, criticism and congratulations concerning 
a letter of mine which you published in the July 
(‘59) issue of WD. : 

In view of the fact that I am revising a novel for 
Curtis Brown, Ltd., laying the groundwork for some 
articles for Op1ntioN MAGAZINE, and working out 
interview plans with James Jones (From Here To 
Eternity), I find it impossible to oblige all the won- 
derful, interested people who have written me. 
Therefore, I would consider it an unpayable debt 
if you would permit me to answer those inquiries 
—those most repeated—through the Forum. If 
you have the space, here they come! 

Q. Are you personally familiar with the poet, 
Melville Cane as you are with the other writers you 
mentioned—if so, how did you meet them and be- 
come a correspondent with them? 

A. Primarily, my contacts, associations and 
friendships with these and other authors were 
formed through my work as a travelling writer and 
interviewer. 

Q. Do you write things besides poetry. What? 

A. Articles, interviews and fiction. A book now 
in the making. 

Q. Do you live off your writing? If not, what 
do you do? 

A. No, I do not. I instruct, act as tutor and 
work part time as a literary agent. Every spare 
moment, I write. In the summer I travel and write 
both. 

Q. Can you send me some of the 20 or more 
periodicals yoy mentioned? 

A. Sorry, no. Time and expense will not permit. 
I have had over thirty requests for this. For anyone 
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his Luck would 
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ALF. 
THE “L’ STANDS FOR “LUCKY” 


I guess they’re talking about me (see below). Writers—and you could be one of them—get the 
impression I bring them luck, An ex-army captain from Michigan sends me a novelette; I suggest he 
expand it to book form. He does, and the book becomes a Pulitzer Prize-winning play. I place a series 
of westerns for a Pacific coast real estate man; they become runaways in pocket book editions ($20,000 
worth). I place two books for a brand new author, a dental assistant in Seattle, and both books become 
Detective Book Club choices. I give a doctor an idea and it develops into two POST articles and an 
award winning book. I scll a two-part story to the POST, it is tapped for a TV series; I place another 
—a one-shot—and it is taken for TV and motion picture. An unknown European comes to me, fol- 
lows my advice, and emerges with onc of the biggest scllers of the century. I get a look at a non-fiction 
sries—and the LADIES HOME JOURNAL pays $5,000. An Ohioan does some research in the south- 
west, and I sell the scrial rights of his fictionized fact for $15,000. A Texas girl has been doing confes- 
sions; she wants to write books. I help her get more than a score published through Doubleday (you 
saw her latest in COSMOPOLITAN a few months ago). A telephone man living in a Jersey cranberry 
tog tells me about his background—and today he is one of the top writers in the outdoor field. One book 
by a southern author sells to Hollywood for $20,000, after serialization ($3,500). Another book brings 
a neat $150,000. Every one of my secretaries has snared herself a husband. As I said, maybe I bring luck. 


The idea for this ad isn’t mine—people have becn writing: “You are either a magician or the best 


agent who ever came down the pike” (from an MWA vice-president) . . . “I wish some of your luck 


would rub off on me”’. . . “Change my luck in 1960!” 


1960! I’d like to change your luck in 1960. Perhaps some of the luck I’m supposed to have will rub 
off on you. There may be a little more to the picture than that . . . 25 years of intensive experience, long 
experience as editor and book publisher, and my work with thousands of authors which makes every 
one of your problems familiar to mc. Above all, there is the question of how much you are willing to 
do to change your own luck. You can start by doing what my selling authors did—tell me about 


yourself when you send me your first scripts, The information will pay off in all categories: 


: + . ‘ i Ree 
BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
jevaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 


expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors, Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 

: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU- 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work, If your script 
's not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a legitimate pub- 


lisher, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or 
or both, and we'll get on with the business of career building. 


’ 


)A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 





Be relaxed about 
your 


Eaton’ Corrasable Bond 


erases without a trace 


Type your MSS. just once, and they’re 
ready for your editor’s favorable atten- 
tion! With Eaton’s Corrasable Bond, 
there’s no retyping necessary ; errors dis- 
appear with the flick of a pencil eraser. 
It’s special surface erases without a trace, 
leaves no telltale scars. You can get into 
print — faster, easier — with Eaton’s 
Corrasable Bond! 

See for yourself—send 25¢ for a gen- 
erous sample of Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 
—enough for 7,500 words. 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 


Erases Without a Trace A 


@eeeeeeeeeees¢ o> 


EATON PAPER CORPORATION | 
Dept. AC-47, Pittsfield, Mass. 

I'm enclosing 25¢; please send me my 
25-sheet sample of Corrasable Bond. 


Name 





Street 








City 





interested, I refer him to the following for my most 
recent work which is a series of articles based on 
personal interviews I held with world famous 
authors both here and abroad: 

The Uniontown HERALD-STANDARD, Union- 
town, Pennsylvania; Creative Writinc, 3210 
Selby Ave., Los Angeles 34, California. 

For Poetry: THe Maverick; THE SALEM 
HERALD; AMERICAN BarD; SCIMITAR AND SONG: 
PAKISTAN REvIEW;... to list a few. 

Again, thank you, correspondents—and, thank 
you, WD. 

I am sorry that my replies could not have been 
of a more personal nature. 


ConsTANCE M. Maxon 


Poems For A Weekly 


Dear Editor: 

I am not a poet. I am an ordinary person who 
likes to rhyme words. For many years I have 
written verse to amuse myself and my friends. 
Some of my verses are planned, some are spur-of- 
the-moment notions. Every so often, when I think 
I have composed a good verse, I send it off to a 
magazine. I have sold a few. 

About a year ago, an idea came to me. Maybe 
the Editor of our small town weekly newspaper 
would give my verse a try. So, armed with several 
of my creations, I went to see her. I took along a 
verse about Boy Scouts because the next week was 
Boy Scout Week. Along with it, I included a 
couple of humorous ones. The Editor had me 
leave my poems so that she could read them more 
closely when she had the time. I went away with a 
few misgivings, feeling sure that when I went back, 
she would explain gently that they could find no 
place for my verse in their paper. 

Two days later, I walked nervously into the 
newspaper office. Mrs. V. looked up and grinned. 

“T liked your little poems,” she said, “and have 
decided to try them for a while. We have never 
gone in for poetry in our paper, so we shall see 
what response we get from our subscribers.” 

All I could do was gasp a happy “Oh!” 

“As for payment,” she went on, “this paper is 
run on a very small budget so all I can offer you 
is $1.00 per poem.” 

If she said $100 I couldn’t have been happier. 
I went home that day floating on a pink cloud. 

Many of my ideas for verse come from quips, 
jokes, or cartoons that I read in magazines. You'd 
be surprised how many people say my verses hit 
home or, vow I had written a certain verse just 
for them! 

I hold a steady job, but manage to squeeze in 
the time for my word rhyming. It has been pleas- 
ant and a little profitable, plus providing a bit of 
prestige. 

Mrs. Grace MACHACEK 
29 Walnut Parkway 
Crown Point, Indiana 


e Let’s have more weeklies with verse and more 
Grace Machacek’s. 
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Subsidy Publication 

















Dear Editor: 

I read “Will You Pay to Have It Published?” 
(Nov. WD) and I think you handled the subject 
very fairly. Let me assure you that we are working 
hard towards eliminating ambiguities and clari- 
fying a number of points that need clarifying 

Although we will perhaps never reach perfec- 
tion, our aim is to agree on the kind of contract 
that will eliminate 99% of the possible misunder- 
standings. 

SetH RICHARDS 
Pageant Press 
New York City, N. Y. 


e Mr. Richards is president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Subsidy Publishers.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 
“Will You Pay to Have It Published?” is cer- 
tainly a step in the right direction. 
Already several of our prospective authors have 
quoted this article in their negotiations with us. 
I am sure that the National Association of Sub- 
sidy Book Publishers will be discussing this article 
at its next meeting. 
ARTHUR KLEINWALD 
Vice President 
Vantage Press 
New York City, N. Y. 


From One Author To Another 


Dear Editor: 

Without the advice and wisdom of Mrs. Anne 
Ridings Trimble, my article “Why I’m Confessin’ ”’ 
(Nov. WD) could never have been written. My 
sincerest tribute to a fine lady and a wonderful 
writer. 

Dee FERGUSON 


A Texas Salute to Norment 


Dear Editor: 

John Norment—now there’s an editor! I never 
tried to sell a cartoon in my life. I never tried to 
draw one. My only contact with them has been to 
laugh at the whimsical ones in magazines. 

But John Norment’s column in WriTER’s DicEst 
is the greatest thing in print. He should junk car- 
tooning and write. His writing is the most direct, 
honest, philosophical, picturesque, precise, cutting 
—and loving—I’ve read in a long time. 

He’s an editor. He knows his business all the way 
through. He knows everything about it—probably 
could talk about cartooning, past, present, and 
where it’s going for five hours at a stretch. He loves 
it and all the people connected with it. 

Even when he’s crusty, impatient with amateur- 
ism, trite ideas or techniques—he still loves ’em. 
And at the same time he’s lashing out against 
Phonies . . . he’s as soft as watermelon lying in a 








Study Writing 


at Home 


with the 


UNIVERSITY 
of CHICAGO 


How to Write. Most people can improve their 
writing skill through formal training; the latent 
gift of truly creative talent can also be devel- 
oped through academic courses — although, 
naturally, results canNOT be guaranteed. The 
formula is simple: honest criticism and personal 
effort. If you feel you can benefit from that 
formula, you're invited to enroll in our Home- 
Study writing curriculum FOR ADULTS . . . from 
basic college composition through tutorials for 
advanced writers. 


Individual criticism and instruction . . . enjoy a 
conversation-by-mail with a University instructor 
as you study the techniques of writing . 


Short-Stories e Poetry 
Essays °® Children’s Stories 
Television and Stage Drama 
Technical and Report Writing 


Open to all... whether you're self-educated or 
hold the Ph. D. . . . whatever your aim: write 
fine fiction for the ‘‘slicks'’ or a play for your 
church . . . produce more effective business 
reports or create lyric poems . . . write children's 
stories or newspaper features . . . put out an 
organizational newsletter . . . or just express 
yourself with the clarity that marks the educated 
man. 


Essential background for the serious and suc- 
cessful writer is offered through 100 other 
courses . . . in Psychology, Semantics, Philoso- 
phy, Astronomy, World Affairs, Archaeology, 
Mathematics, Literature, American History, and 
other fields. 


Use our counseling service . . . to select the 
courses best for you. Begin at any time...study 
at your convenience, AT HOME .. . earn 
academic credit. For full information, write for 
the Home-Study ANNOUNCEMENTS; no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


The Home-Study Dept. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Box WD-260 Chicago 37, lil. 


















Newsstand Library, Inc. 


7644 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 34, Illinois 





publishers of paperback books 


invite your submissions | 
for these signatures | 


50c MAGENTA BOOKS 
65,000 WORDS MINIMUM 


35¢ CYAN BOOKS 
40,000 WORDS MINIMUM 


LUSTY, BAWDY, VIRILE, DYNAMIC... 


The stories we want are purple with vigor and 
passion, yet the writing is smooth and gram- 
matically serene, the plot is imaginative, the 


characters plausible and the dialog forthright. 


*NOT SUBSIDY PUBLISHERS 


NEW EDITION 


of Uzzell's widely used 
The Technique of the Novel! 
This book, which has been called “the Bible for 


novelists” and has sold out two editions, is now 
ready in a new, enlarged, up-to-date third edition. 
The questions novelists ask are answered more 
fully, recent novels are added to the list of 100 
novels analyzed for writers, the new market trends 
are explained, and also the great change in to- 
day's best seller requirements. No space is wasted 
to tell you what you already know or to offer 
deceptively simple rules or formulas. It concerns 
the craft of both the popular and literary novel. 
It teaches fundamentals, what all novelists who 
succeed understand. 

Among the subjects treated are: Suitable sub- 
jects, reader interests (markets), plotting (much 
on this), character psychology, heightening dra- 
matic appeal, the problem of length, viewpoint, 
etc. All fiction writers should own this book. The 
price is only $4 and the book will be sent by us 
by return mail. 

Personal criticism of stories and novels and 
advice are available. Send for our free pamphlet, 
“Literary Services,” containing advice and full 
information. 








THOMAS H. UZZELL 818 Monroe st. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL Siicneme 














hot Texas field a week after being cut. It just 
makes him burn to see those who betray themselves, 
or his art, or professionalism. 

Names don’t impress him, or fancy trends, but 
goodness does. I’d never be afraid to send a car- 
toon to him. 

His tirade in the September issue against the 
amateur who wanted to be babied along should be 
embossed on a bronze plaque and sold for a buck 
apiece to all beginners in all fields everywhere. 

My ten-galloner is off to a real pro-editor- 
craftsman! 


Tep MaREK 
1912 Little Ave. 
LaMarque, Texas 


Watch that Last Sentence! 


Dear Editor: 


Thank you for the excellent article, “On 
Creative Art,” by Helga Sandburg, in your Decem- 
ber, 59, issue. I derived much pleasure and benefit 
from it. 

I was making final revisions on my completed 
first novel when I read the article. Its excellent 
style helped me, particularly in breaking down 
many a long sentence I had written into brief, 
telling ones, as in the article. 

Joun B. Herrinc 
Apt. 3, 723 Culbertson Drive 
Oklahoma City 5, Okla. 


Those Naughty Children! 
Dear Editor: 

There is an inherent desire in every one of us 
to write a book—so we are told by those who are 
supposed to know. But what, where, when, and 
how? Those axioms I have answered. Now my 
problem is to find some kind soul who will be in- 
terested enough to want it on the book shelves in 
each and every home in the country. 

Some time ago my lifelong ambition was actu- 
ally fulfilled—I wrote a book—a low calorie cook- 
book. My children are my best boosters. They kept 
spurring me on, saying, “Come on, Mom, you 
can do it.” Rather than let them down, I did it. 
And now I’m stuck. 

Having fulfilled my ambition was very gratify- 
ing, I must admit, but now I am hanging out on a 
limb—where should I go, and what should I do 
about it? Publishers are many and varied, that’s 
for sure. I found that out the hard way. To find 
the right one with a sympathetic ear and eye is like 
looking for the proverbial needle in a haystack, 
only more so! 


VirGINIA ANDREW 
232 E. Division Street 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


¢ “Kind souls” may be found in Salvation Army 
kitchens. With a cookbook, try appealing to taste 
rather than “sympathetic ears.” 
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Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 


lishing markets including the top magazines and 
book publishers. 


but 
“!The New oncep 
the 7 y 
1 be ene ee 
oe In Writing Career Training 
tor- 
Compare The Significant Advances and The Intelligent Integration of NYS 
Work With Any Training Available Anywhere At Any Price. We Urge You 
To Make The Comparison. 
If you are serious about your writing and careful about how you spend your money, you will be inter- 
ested in this proven development—TOTAL TREA TMENT-—a genuine teaching triumph. 
For the past four years only NYS students have known about T.T., which has proved itself beyond 
even our expectations. And now is the time for you, too, to profit by it. 
‘On T.T. teaches fiction and non-fiction writing by combining the two. Up to now courses have been sepa- 
em- rate; you studied either fiction or non-fiction, or first a fiction course and then a non-fiction course. T.T. 
efit trains you thoroughly in both fiction and non-fiction at the same time—and for very good reasons 
which we cannot list in this brief space. But one very good reason is the market—and another is the 
eed success of NYS students whose names you see constantly in the magazines, and on book covers. 
lent 
ee DO YOU NEED COMPLETE TRAINING? AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW'S NEWSPAPER 
ef The answer is yes and we have proved it by 1. But the fiction, non-fiction, and television as- 
te a eae a signments are only the beginning of what you 
25 years of successful training of selling receive. You receive two great books on writing; 
authors. Snip courses—a snip here and a snip a standard market guide; plus a year of profes- 
. : sional marketing service after you complete 
there, will, even if you add them together, your assignments. 
ll sinuiey sal om @ 2. You work with active writers and editors. 
allow you no continuity, and will ¢ you 3. You work with writers who, through their per- 
far more than NYS which gives you com- sonal contact with editors, work with tomor- 
os bs ah ES f its s row’s requirements in mind! 
plete training, and (in the opinion of its stu- 4. You work with a leading nationally recognized 
us dents ) far more for your money than anv literary agent whose business is today’s sales— 
pare : . saan e. Cae but tomorrow’s market requirements and to- 
ee other course available. NYS is a serious morrow’s sales too! 
my course in professional writing, in fiction, 5. Remember, you invest to make money. You 
a ; , enroll in a course in order to sell your material 
scl non-fiction and TV. and to make money. 
3 in 
one We Teach You To Write Stories And Articles And Then We Help You Sell Them! 
ok- Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed for you on a professional (10%) basis by a nationally 
ept known literary agent who works closely with NYS students. 
you 
- feccere eocens, 
| You Can Earn While You Learn! SEND TINS COUPON TOSAY 
ee ae ; Dept. 634 : 
ify- . Two Saturday Evening Post ; 
sl sales for NYS students. ee : THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING ; 
. nstruction ' 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. ! 
do 2. Over 700 sales to leading Beck Free ! ' 
il markets (we started selling | sas mos seams | | INCE FOR A WELT PAVING CAREER was area 
1 e NG 2LL- I , whi ill t 
“9 for her _before she was fin- pe tg Ron : me about NYS training I can take at foam and on -" 4 
like ished with the course). Caan on ne 4; own time. : 
ick, of much value to 1 1 
3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday | vent to you wite, oo 1 
Evening Post, two books — out any obliga- : : 
| and a major book club | tw, uus tones ' ; 
choice — all for one NYS | tablished and suc- t Address ' 
| cessful course. 1 1 
/ graduate. Just fill out and 1 1 
) return the coupon i H 
my | These are examples; NYS grad- 1 eas 
iste uates sell to all lucrative pub- : : 
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DOROTHY DOYLE 


the original 
HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


If you're a new writer—or a discouraged one— 
let me show you the way to achieve a PRO know- 
how. 

Send me that problem script and get a personal, 
breakdown analysis from an old hand at the writing 
game. ($1 per 1000 words, $5 to 10,000. 

Books, plays, hour-long TV, $15) 
Or—just write and tell D.D. your troubles. Free market 
appraisal on scripts submitted for g timate. 
Please note: While I'm away on publisher's i t 
I'll fly home frequently, and mail can be sent my Los 
Angeles office, 5460 Keats St. But you'll reach me quicker 
here: 


1060 Moss St., Victoria, B.C. Canada 














RETIRE OR 


VACATION IN MEXICO ON 


$150 A MONTH 


—in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, dry temp. 65-85 
Or maintain lux villa, servants, ALL expenses $200-250 
a mo, Am-Eng. colony on Lake Chapale. 30 min. to city of 
% million, medical center, Schools, arts, sports. Few hours 
by Air, Train, bus, paved roads all the way. Full-time 
servants, maids, cooks, $10 to $15 a mo., filet mignon 50c 
ib., coffee 45c, Bacardi Rum 90c, gin, brandy 75c¢ to $1.15 
fth., whiskey $2.50 qt. No fog, smog, confusion, jitters. Just 
serene living in world’s most perfect climate on $150-$250 
a mo. Mail $2.50 for complete current information, photos, 
prices, roads, hotels, hunting, fishing, vacationing and re- 
tirement conditions from Am. viewpoint (Pers. Chk. OK) 
to Stone of Mexico, File 211 Ajijic. Jal., Mexico. (Money 
Back Guarantee. Add 50c if you prefer Airmail Delivery.) 








Make Extra Money 
= a 
Writing! 
You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 


we train you for this work. Send today for our free 
illustrated folder and learn how to “write to sell.” 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 25 


Western Office, Box 1008 Eastern Cee, Box 221 
Glendale, Calif. Irwin, Penna. 











PRESS CARDS 
For All 
Writers and Photographers 


TWO COLORS—-IMPRESSIVE 
(For official courtesies of the press. ) 
Price, $1.00 


SPALDING ENTERPRISES, Dept. WD2 
61222 Selma Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 














In Defense of Maupassant 


Dear Editor: 


Mr. Hills’ article, “Slick and Quality Fiction,” 
(Oct. WD) is an excellent one, full of good advice. 
I should just like to add a word of defense for poor 
Maupassant, however, the villain of his piece. 

Because it makes a nice pattern for teaching 
purposes, there is always a temptation, in contrast- 
ing Chekhov and Maupassant, to exaggerate their 
differences at Maupassant’s expense. This is en- 
couraged by the fact that Maupassant is best 
known in this country for the two or three ironic 
trick-ending stories which keep turning up in an- 
thologies, ““The Necklace” and “The Piece of 
String.” 

Chekhov wrote some stories of this sort, too, but 
even these most frequently cited stories of Mau- 
passant are anything but daydreams in the sense 
in which Mr. Hills is using the word when he 
speaks, rather unjustly it seems to me, of “the slick 
trick glamourized methods of Maupassant’s fake 
day-dreaming writing.”’ If any charge of falsifica- 
tion is to be brought against Maupassant, it is that 
he too consistently showed life to be terrible, cruel, 
full of disillusionment, betrayal, hypocrisy, hu- 
miliation, just the opposite of the world of wish- 
fulfilling daydreams found in happy-ending slicks 

The best of Maupassant’s stories can be deeply 
moving or disturbing, and are told with economy 
and force. They are not so different from many of 
Chekhov’s, though I grant that Chekhov is a fine: 
artist and a man of greater wisdom and sympa- 
thetic insight. But Maupassant is still a great short 
story writer from whom other short story writers 
have learned—and still can learn—a lot if, with- 
out preconceptions, they will read straight through 
his stories, picking out their own favorites. 


Rospert GorHAM Davis 
CoL_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York 27, N. Y. 


A Vote for the ‘Think Article’ 
Dear Editor: 


I feel I owe a word of appreciation to WrRITER’s 
Dicest for the surprise bit of free advertising | 
received in the October issue in Robert Oter- 
mann’s article, “10 Commandments For Religious 
Writers.” I was surprised and pleased, but mostly 
pleased to see the cover of the CurisTIAN CEN- 
TURY pictured featuring my article, A Ministry to 
Labor, among others. 

I have received WD regularly for several years 
and find it an indispensible source of instruction 
and inspiration. Particularly appreciated is the 
article in the November issue by Ralph Williams 
“Research Primer.’”’ May I say that I’ve had six 
years of university training, and ten years in the 
active ministry, and this is the best thing I’ve seen 
to date on the subject. 

Incidentally, I share many of your readers’ com- 
plaints that the “think article” is frowned upon 
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by many of our popular publications. Don’t our 
editors realize that people are hungry for this 
sort of thing? They could serve Western Democracy 
well, the cause of freedom and their own inter- 
ests best if they woke up to the realization that 
most people are just as much interested in the 
activities of the human anatomy from the waist up 
as from the waist down. I wonder how many have 
considered the lowly sermon as a vehicle for “think 
subjects.”” Perhaps someday we could have a list 
of sermon markets. 


REVEREND JOHN G. FERRY 
St. John’s United Church of Canada 
Vancouver 5, B. C. 


Beauty and the Beast 


Dear Editor: 

It seems to me the real reason why the public is 
no longer buying books like they did “in the old 
days,” has been overlooked by everyone. 

If one analyzes the contents of most of the books 
on the market today, he soon finds that they offer 
the type reading only the “smart-elecs”” enjoy— 
too, shall we say, sophisticated for 98% of the 
public. New York City’s Bohemian group is not the 
only group in the U.S.A. And most books are 
written with them in mind, surely! Few people in 
the rest of the country are interested in the gutter- 
plots; the over emphasis on sex; the vile language 
offered. Call this “sophistication” if you will, the 
98% prefers beautiful, fresh, intelligent writing, 
not the trash the publishers and writers in New 
York are trying to force down their gullets. 

People read for only two reasons: to be edu- 
cated or to be “‘lost’’ in the character of a story. 
Few wish to be transfered to the sordid positions of 
the low-down characters offered today, apparently 
contrary to the New York publishers belief. We in 
the rest of the country live wholesomely and de- 
mand wholesome stories or we just don’t buy. That 
is the crux of the situation and the sooner writers 
and publishers realize that the 98% will not buy 
this gutter stuff and return “to elegance,” the 
sooner book sales will get back to where they used 
to be when books could carry one off to a “beauti- 
ful deam world.”’ They won’t spend the time nor 
money for a nightmare! Beauty will always be the 
choice over sordidness, for the 98%, at least. 

JEAN CRUTCHER 
Route 1, Box 169 
New Carlisle, Ohio 


Postage Saving Department 


* Each month WRITER’S DIGEST will include 
information on magazines that have moved, sus- 
pended publication, undergone editorial or rate 
changes, ceased publishing, or other significant 
Notices that apply to WD readers. If you know of 
any information on any of the above items, please 
let us know. The Editors 

Moved, left no address: THe STATEN ISLANDER 
(Continued on page 74) 








To People 
who want to 


WRITE FOR PROFIT 


but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write for publi- 
cation? Would you like to get an expert analysis 
of your natural ability—your chance for success— 

without cost or obligation? 


SELLS STORY AFTER 
ONLY 4 LESSONS 


"After 4.N.1.A. lesson assign- 
ments, | sold a story to ‘Together 
Magazine. Since starting the 
N.1.A. Course | do publicity writ- 
ing for an advertising agency in 
my sparetime. | know | can write 
and | can sell, thanks to N.I.A." 
—Mrs. Ilva Walker, 505 Orchard, 
Danville, Ill. 

FREE ...Now, A Chance to Test Yourself 


HE Newspaper Institute of America offers you 

a FREE Writing Aptitude Test proved by 35 
years of successful experience. Its object is to dis- 
cover more men and women who can add to their 
income by writing stories. articles, publicity, adver- 
tising copy, etc. You will enjoy this fascinating 
test. Those who pass are qualified to take the 
famous N.I.A. Copy Desk Training which teaches 
you to write by writing at home in leisure time. All 
your writing is individually corrected and con- 
structively criticized by professional writer-editors. 
They offer suggestions that will develop your natu- 
ral aptitudes and quickly help you cultivate your 
own distinctive saleable style. 


Sparetime Earnings AT HOME—While Learning 


, With this personal direction and expert guid- 
ance, many N.I.A. students quickly acquire the 
‘professional’ touch necessary for sales with their 
first few writing assignments. Soon they enjoy 
earnings of $10, $25, $50, $100 and more while 
training for material easily written in spare time. 


Send for Your FREE Writing Aptitude Test 


But the first step is to take the FREE Writing 
Aptitude Test. It requires but a few minutes and 
costs nothing. You are under no obligation—all 
communication is by mail. So mail the coupon 
now! Make the first move towards the most enjoy- 
able and profitable occupation—writing for publi- 
cation! Newspaper Institute of America, One Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) 
(Licensed by State of New York). (Approved 
Member, National Home Study Council). 








Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 






Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Dicest, February. 

Mr. ) 

Miss 

Mrs. 

Address 


City Zone State 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call. ) 








Copyright 1959, Newspaper Institute of America 
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EDITOR 
Richard K. Abbott 13 


MANAGING EDITOR 


Writer's Digest 


Forum 





Vol. 40, No. 2, February, 1960 


The Raconteur, Charles Willeford 
16 Crashing the Journal, Margaret Oppen 


Richard Rosenthal 18 Write As You Go, Muriel Anderson 


20 Know Your Markets, Louis Alexander 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 24 Photojournalism, Rus Arnold 


Florence Hoffmaster 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


29 New York Market Letter, Pauline Bloom 
32 Confessions of a Fledgling Editor, Susan Schmidt 


Hal B. Goldberg 37 So Wrong To Tell the Truth, John G. Fitzgerald 
40 $3,500 Short Short Story Contest 

CIRCULATION MANAGER 46 Writer’s Market 

Jack McCain 


ART DIRECTOR 


50 Radio-TV, Nancy Vogel 


55 Cartoonist Cues, John Norment 


William Leonard 66 Bound to be Read 





Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Thirty-five cents a copy; $3.50 the y: 
$3.50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $4.50 eo c 
. Cop yri 


take effect and send in the old address. Established 191 


ear; $6.00 for two years; 


ribers sending change of address should allow thirty days t 
ght 1960 by F. & W = 


. Publishing Co., Inc. 





SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


® 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
*"Fundementals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 











ATTENTION 
OFFBEAT 
WRITERS! 


OFFBEAT MAGAZINE IS SOLELY 
FOR YOU. NOW, ONE YEAR OLD, 
IT’S THE SPOT FOR NEW AND OLD 
WRITERS. 


SEND $.25 in coin or stamps for a 
sample copy and read for yourself. 


Offbeat 


BOX 618, ENCINO, CALIF. 
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A LIVELY, INFORMAL GUIDE TO BETTER WRITING, 
EMANATING FROM THE NEWS ROOM OF THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Y | 1: EODORE M. BERNSTEIN is Assistant Managing “irony and wit, for turning instruction into entertain- 
Editor of the Times. His job is to see that the news ment’ (to quote Jacques Barzun). ’ 

is better written, better edited, and made easier to ‘Those bulletins have become a book. And if you want 

eeteenenail. to write incisively, with color and brightness and 
x : : z superb effectiveness, you will find it an invaluable 

To achieve this goal, Ted Bernstein goads and cajoles hook. According to Harper’s Magazine, it is “one of the 

the 600 Times editors and reporters ina monthly barbed = world’s best correspondence courses in better writing 

bulletin that has become famous among writers for its and better editing.” 


NOW IN ITS FOURTH BIG PRINTING— 
BECAUSE WRITERS DISCOVERED IT, 
AND URGE YOU TO READ IT 


VARIETY—"'A crackerjack book . 
words as-like to who-whom.' 


Ss. N. BEHRMAN—''A lie informative book. Mr. Bern- 


will reveal right way with 





What Jerome Weidman said to 
the Assistant Managing Editor 
of ‘The New York Times’ 


I RECEIVED a copy of your Watch 


to stein is a laboratory Fowler Your Language last night at cocktail 
ADVERTISING AGE —''For anyone beholden to the written word hour. I started to leaf through it, and, 
“ for pay or pleasure.’ along about seven o'clock my wife 











BERGEN EVANS—''Practical to the last syllable. Indispensable 
for the student of journalism. The common reader will find it 
delightful.”’ 


*PROFESSOR JOHN HOHENBERG, Columbia's Graduate School 
of Journalism—''Better than Fowler because it has a direct 
application to American journalism and is more specific on a 
number of points.’ 


SATURDAY REVIEW—''An extraordinarily useful book . . . more 
than a handbook of ‘do’s and don'ts’. 


HOUSTON CHRONICLE—"' po wit enhances the readability 
. . if your grammar is gross an = syntax sagging, you'll get 
a life and a lot of chuckles out of Bernstein's book. 


BUSINESS WEEK—'‘The businessman looking for ways to im- 
prove his writing will find Bernstein's book a good bet. It’s 
packed with pointers on how to avoid errors in word usage.’’ 


The publishers guarantee that you will laugh and learn 
with WATCH YOUR LANGUAGE — that you will find it of 
direct and remarkable valve in achieving precise, — 
= Read it and see; if you do not agree, we will 
retu the $3.95 purchase price. 


=== =10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION] = = = = 


CHANNEL PRESS 

159 Northern Blvd., Great Neck, New York 

Please send me WATCH YOUR LANGUAGE for a ten-day trial 
examination. If | decide to keep the book, | will remit $3.95 (plus 


a few cents mailing charge); otherwise | will return the book and 
owe nothing. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. ee 


NOTE: If you enclose payment we will pay mailing costs; same 
return privilege. 








said, “Don’t you think you ought to 
put that down and come to dinner?” 
I did, and then, after dinner, I went 
back to it. Along about midnight, my 
wife said, “Don’t you think you ought 
to put that down and turn out the 
light?” I did, and then, this morning, 
I finished the book. This note is being 
written about ten minutes after I put 
the book away for what I know is only 
the first time, since it now goes on my 
shelf of reference works. These include 
a dictionary, a copy of Fowler’s Mod- 
ern English Usage and The King’s Eng- 
lish, and a Bartlett. So you can see, you 
are in good company. I found the book 
enchanting and useful and, if I may 
coin a phrase, eye opening.” 
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We sll to McCalls 
all good markets... npr aime re scaea ee sty 


We'd like to whl Were 


A Story by Steve Frazee "The Deadly Sex" 


them Gow matenall to CHEYENNE (ABC-TV) A Novel by Jack Webb 
: — 
"Key Witness* 


7 ' "Learn About An Airport*® 
t AWARPER BOOK “Family "What's His . A Non-Fiction Book & Bovet 1 Men Kane 
"838 Ways To Amuse A Child’ (i y Is Ours* " ee, Bowen 
- ; ° 
‘- A Non-Fiction Book An betaerte ‘MAN HING COMPANY 4 
by June Johnson by Helen Kasson ‘ oe 
ingenue "Meet Me In Darkness 


YOUR LIFE "The Most Private World" ee Se eee oe See 


% *Hypnosis On The Turnpikes"| “We Have Fed Our Sea* a Seer ie ee Gthoess 
S An Article by A Novel by Poul Anderson CAVALIER 

L. T. Woodward, M.D. “ty enbamras "The Day I Shot Richtofen 
Tensuto “Tiger* An Article by Robert Buie. 









































" A Story by Burt Wohl with Dale M. Titler 
Extension 4 


“ *The Friendly, Good-Natured Type" the Fifth Caller* Real Story 

“A Story by Virginia Laughlin A Serial by Helen Nielsen "I Drove Her To Suicide* 
(BOOK RIGHTS to A Story by Charlotte Bailey 

WILLIAM MORROW AND COMPANY) 


"Golf Is A Game For Cheats" A DELL BOOK — 


An Article by George Johnson "The Deputy" - SHAYNE 




















A Novel (Based on the *Pay Off Or Die* 
Henry Fonda television show) A Story by Richard Deming 


by Roe Richmond 
UM eS A DOUBLEDAY BOOK 


"The Honorable Sword* "Unwise Child® 
A Novel by Mildred Lewis A Novel by Randell Garrett 











various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: if your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can 
be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output 
on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for 
example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, 
$50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, 
$15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other 
types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 





Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


“. . . Scott Meredith’s lucid work, ‘Writing To Sell,’ stems from his rich experience 
and near-phenomental success as a literary agent . . . His practical analysis of 
writing technique is sufficiently stimulating to prompt everyone reading the book 
to begin work on a story at once...” —aAuthor and Journalist Magazine 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New York. $3.00. 


Y]SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


58O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,.N.Y. 























) After leaving a story at McCa.t’s on Park 
® Avenue I took a long walk, gradually work- 
ing my way back toward Times Square. Ad- 
mittedly, I was a little depressed; the story I 
had left at the editorial offices was a western 
and I knew McCa v’s wouldn’t buy it, but 
I had left it anyway. Lighting the cigarette 
(it was my last one), I paused glumly to 
watch a woman have her picture taken. 
There was a bright red wooden replica of 
} a Time magazine cover alongside of the high 
-— board fence where the new Time-Life Build- 
ing was going up (a publicity gimmick where 
passers-by could stand behind the cutout and 
have snapshots taken), and a giggling, mid- 
dleaged woman in black slacks occupied the 
red-bordered space. The old guy taking her 
picture was obviously a bum, although his 
coat and trousers matched and he wore a 
stained tie. After the bum took the picture 
and returned the woman’s camera, she asked 
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The Raconteur 


By Charles Willeford 


him to get behind the cut-out cover. He 
shrugged indifferently and complied and she 
snapped his picture. 

“If you'll give me your address,” she said 
self-consciously, “Ill send you a copy. 

“Just send it in care of the American Red 
Cross,” he replied cheerfully. 

I believe his remark puzzled the woman, but 
she laughed politely and walked away. The 
other idlers moved on, and I turned away 
from the scene myself, heading aimlessly 
for Broadway. The bum fell in beside me, 
touched my elbow lightly, and said: “So 
now my picture’s on the cover of Time. But 
I only took the lady’s picture for her because 
I thought she’d give me a tip. A quarter, or 
maybe a half a dollar. And that’s my luck, 
always, fame instead of fortune—it’s dogged 
me all my life.” He sighed, and I picked up 
my pace, but he managed to stay beside me. 
It wasn’t easy for him to match my stride, 











because the sole of his right shoe was de- 
tached and it flapped with every step. To 
walk at all with this flapping sole he had to 
raise his right leg stiffly and throw his foot 
out and down with a hard slap or the sole 
would have doubled under the heel. 


“Don’t throw that cigarette away!” He 
said sharply. I’ll smoke the rest of it for you. 
Thanks. Now, you take somebody who didn’t 
know me—you for instance—you’d take me 
for a bum, wouldn’t you?” He laughed good- 
naturedly. “I need a shave and I’ve slept in 
my suit for the last three nights, but I’ve 
managed some of the best fighters of the 
squared circle. That’s why I’m in New York 
—came in on a freight, and I’ll leave the 
same way just as soon’s I find me a good boy, 
a boy who wants to make a name for himself 
in the ring. I was in Stanley Ketchel’s corner 
the night he died, and I taught an Alabama 
high school team how to play basketball with- 
out dribbling. It’s the only way, you know, 
but we didn’t make the National All-High 
Tourney because the town couldn’t raise the 
train fare. Just take a look at these clip- 
pings—” He took a wad of dirty yellowed 
newsclippings out of his inside jacket pocket 
and tried to force them into my hand. 

“Look, buddy,” I said, refusing to take the 
clippings, “I simply don’t have any dough 
to give you—” 

He laughed cheerfully and I got a whiff of 
his alcoholic breath. I skipped sideways to 
avoid the sour smell and he laughed a little 
harder. “Yes,” he said, nodding, “I had a 
short beer. I was down to two-bits anyway, 
and it was a case of either a beer or a shoe- 
shine. But it’s too embarrassing for a shoe- 
shine boy to work on a shoe that flaps like 
this one, so I decided on the beer instead. 
Babe Ruth hit sixty homeruns and I’ve got 
the sixtieth ball right here. Hold these clip- 
pings for a moment.” 

I reluctantly accepted the sheaf of clippings 
and he rummaged about in the lining of his 
wrinkled coat with both hands. With a short 
cry of triumph he brought forth a dirty base- 
ball with most of the cover missing. “Yes, 
sir, here it is! The very same baseball Babe 
Ruth knocked out of Wrigley Field in Chi- 
cago in 1928, the sixtieth homer of the year, 
and nobody’s topped his record yet! I thought 
you'd be interested in seeing the actual ball. 
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I wish I could tell you that I was the man 
who got it in the street,” he added apolo- 
getically, “but it wasn’t me. It was a spunky 
little Roumanian boy with a hare-lip.” He 
chuckled, and handed the ball to me. “I 
paid the kid ten bucks for it, and then had 
the Babe autograph it for me. Babe begged 
me to sell it to him for fifty dollars so he 
could put it in Baseball’s Hall of Fame, but 
I told him I wouldn’t take a million for it. 
And I wouldn’t either!” 

I examined the battered baseball curiously. 
He had me neatly trapped, a sheaf of ragged 
clippings in my left hand, the baseball in my 
right. ““Where’s his signature?” I asked. 


He sighed deeply. “That I did sell! I got 
broke in L.A. one winter and I had to cut the 
signature out of the old horsehide and sell it 
to an art dealer in Beverly Hills for eighteen 
dollars. But I refused to sell the ball! The 
same art dealer, by the way, was giving me 
my first and only one-man show. But on the 
afternoon before the opening some nut came 
in and slashed all my paintings! Criss-cross! 
A big X on every darned painting, all twenty- 
two of ’em, and I got so disgusted I’ve never 
painted again. Just look through those clip- 
pings; it’s all there, wrote up in the L. A. 
TIMEs.” 

“Just a minute,” I said logically. “This 
could be any baseball! Why should I believe 
that this is the ball Babe Ruth knocked out of 
the park for—” 


He grimaced as if pierced with a sword. 
“Surely,” he said sadly, “you don’t think I’d 
carry a heavy baseball around with me at all 
times if it wasn’t the actual ball? Why a man 
would be crazy to do something like that! No, 
sir, that’s the homerun ball that made the 
record and I’m keeping it to prove it! But 
I like a man who displays a little healthy 
skepticism. Ever do any fighting? I like the 
way you walk, like a man who's going some 
place, but I’d appreciate it if you’d slow 
down a little. I’ve still got a piece of shrap- 
nel in my leg—it kept me from completing 
college after World War I, and I had a 
football scholarship to Duke, too. But I was 
wounded throwing myself in front of Georgie 
Patton, and I’d do it again if I had to, al- 
though he got the medal, not me. At the 
time I was his superior officer, and it’s funny 
the way it all worked out. But if it hadn’t 
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been for me, we wouldn’t have had young 
Georgie around to lead our troops to victory 
in World War II, so I’ve never regretted my 
action for a second in all these years. Al- 
though I must admit, not having a college 
degree kept me from coaching the Army 
lacrosse team in "thirty-three, and that was 
a depression year. But you're a little too 
young to remember the depression, aren’t 
you? Listen, in ’thirty-three I had a little 
filly, a two-year-old, all set for the Derby. 
She clocked at two-fourteen, and I was train- 
ing her at midnight because I wanted to keep 
her time a secret. She was a cinch to win the 
Derby, and I sold my poor old mother’s 
home right out from under her to get the 
entry fee money and the right jockey. Arcaro 
was already spoken for, but I had a boy ten 
pounds lighter who'd ridden one hundred 
straight winners in Mexico City the year be- 
fore. Nobody knew how good he was either, 
because not many of the owners and trainers 
read the Mexican sports pages. So I had me 
a dark-horse jockey in addition to the filly. 
Her name was Madison Marie out of Saw- 





buck by Carefree, but on the train to Louis- 
ville, she kicked out in her exuberance and 
broke her left rear fetlock. Somebody had to 
shoot her, but I couldn’t do it. I got the Mex- 
ican jockey to shoot her, and afterwards he 
put a bullet into his own head. That gives 
you some idea—I gave up racing after that; 
couldn’t take it any more.” 

“What happened to your mother?” 

“She died in the poorhouse, and I’ve been 
ashamed to go back to New Orleans ever 
since. She died asking for me—it’s all in 
those clippings somewhere. Just ruffle 
through them, and—” 

“They’re so dirty I can’t read them,” I pro- 
tested. 

“They got wet on me last summer when I 
swam the Rio Grande to get in Juarez. It 
only costs two cents to cross the bridge from 
El Paso, but that was two cents I didn’t have 
at the time.” He chuckled. “I’d never been 
in Juarez before, but I came back to El Paso 
that night and checked into the El Cortez 
Hotel with twenty bucks in my pocket. I 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Between teaching 
and looking after 
a home, Margaret 
Oppen began 

writing for publi- 
cation three years 
ago when, in her 
words, “I first dis- | 
covered Writer’s 
Digest.” 
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On Fat and Fact—Weell Told! 


By Margaret Oppen 


As a writer I am really a rookie. I have been 
in the writing game just three years, but I’ve 
sold to the big leagues. They don’t come 
any bigger than Curtis Publishing Company. 
My major league debut is in the current 

January) issue of Lapres’ Home Journat. 

I have no agent. I have no particular talent 
and I never took journalism or creative writ- 
ing classes. My typewriter is the portable I 
received for high school graduation in 
1948. I live in Iowa Falls, Iowa, a thousand 
miles from New York. 

I have seven white shirts a week to iron, 
125 high school English students to teach five 
days a week, and their themes to read weekly, 
floors to mop at regular intervals, a husband 
to feed at more frequent intervals, twenty- 
three magazines a month to read, golf to play, 
and parties to attend. 

In short, I am a typical busy person who 
finds time to do a little writing for fun and 
profit. My only qualification is my knowledge 
of the English language. 

It’s as simple as this: Send editors some- 
thing they would like to publish. 

The finest electric typewriter, the widest 
margins, and the heaviest bonds will not sell 
an article the editor doesn’t want in his 
magazine. I spare no effort in making my 
manuscripts attractive, but I know that 
what’s in them makes the difference between 
a check and a reject. 

With an article it isn’t possible to replot. 
Neither can characters be remolded. You’re 
stuck with the facts. If they are interesting 


and told in an interesting manner, it will be 
a salable article. - 

Actually I was very lucky. I almost struck 
out by being asleep at the plate. Here was a 
local grocer who had done this remarkable 
thing—dieted away 125 pounds. Immedi- 
ately I thought of the JouRNAL’s diet series. 
But I didn’t do anything. A couple of months 
later I just happened to see Joe at a Cham- 
ber of Commerce dinner dance. 

“Hey, Joe, has anybody written your story 
for a national magazine?” I asked, knowing 
he’d been in the local newspaper and the 
Des Moines TRIBUNE. 

He said “No”, so I continued: “I'd like to 
try it if it’s all right with you.” I told him I 
was a green rookie, but that I had been pub- 
lished 10 or 15 times in some of the lesser- 
known markets. He said: “Sure; go ahead!” 

I started by going to the local library and 
getting all the similar articles published in 
the JouRNAL in the past five years. I noticed 
that practically all of them had been written 
by Dawn Crowell Norman, the beauty editor. 
Some, however, had been written by others. 
Various elements of style were duly noted. 
Fat was fat; synonyms were used sparingly 
and euphemisms never. No overly-clever 
style distracted from content, but they like a 
well-turned phrase. Most were first-person. I 
found not a formula—but a pattern. 

I knew some angles to include if possible, 
but my golfing pal gave me the best one. She 
knew Joe and his family better than I did, 
and she told me about Joe’s daughter, who, 
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like her father, was also far overweight. I 
was delighted; the JouRNAL was delighted. 
Here is the query I sent to the JouRNAL: 


Dear Mrs. Norman: 

When Joe Girard lost 125 pounds it took a big 
load off his feet. Carrying 315 pounds had made 
his feet so painful he could hardly stand. Yet in 
his supermarket he had to be on his feet long 
hours. He couldn’t afford to stay fat. 

Joe went to a doctor for relief. The doctor put 
him on a strict diet, and Joe stuck to it. Six months 
later he weighed 190, having lost the excess 125 
pounds. 

Now his feet never hurt, even after a long day in 
the store. He looks and feels like the young man 
he is. 

The effect on Joe has several interesting phases— 
such as the reactions of customers and friends, the 
budget for clothes and food. (Yes, even grocers 
know it costs money to eat. ) 

The effect on his family was surprising, too. The 
Girards have two little daughters. The four-year- 
old was always a miniature of her daddy—fat as 
a cupie doll, But when he dieted, she lost weight, 
too. His slender wife helped by preparing the diet 
exactly as prescribed. 

Would you be interested in an article on Joe, his 
diet, and the effect it has had on him and his fam- 
ily? I would like to prepare such an article—to 
your specifications. 

The enclosed pictures are very poor and are only 
to show you the old and new Joe. He’s ten pounds 
lighter now than in his “‘after’’ shot. 

For “after” pictures I could arrange with a top 
magazine photographer, William Wilson, to get 
pictures of Joe looking well dressed and handsome 
in an attractive setting. Perhaps a picture of Joe 
with his daughter or the entire family would ap- 
peal to your readers. 

A return envelope is enclosed for your conven- 
ience. 


Within ten days I received this reply: 


Dear Mrs. Oppen: 

Congratulations to Joe on his wonderful success 
with dieting! Yes, indeed we would be much in- 
terested to have the story of Joe; however, we can- 
not guarantee publication. Our schedule is pretty 
well filled, but we do keep a file on future story 
possibilities and would be most happy to include 
Joe’s among them. 

Thank you for thinking of us. 


Interviewing Is Easy When You 
Know What Questions To Ask 


The Oppens and the Girards had a party one 
evening while I interviewed Joe and Martha. 
From reading the previously published arti- 
cles, I knew to inquire about insurance, 
measurements, the diet, medication, etc. 
(Continued on page 71) 
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Write As 


“SN ever miss a trick. Write as you go, you 
might not be back this way.” Those words 
from an old pro were responsible for chang- 
ing rejection slips to acceptances for me. 

It was years back and I’d become pretty 
discouraged; I was pretty much convinced 
selling writers all had a secret formula they 
were guarding with their life. Then I got 
into a discussion with a wonderful elderly 
man who had been writing since before | 
was born. “Don’t write an article about the 
simple primitive life of the potters of Bab 
Tisra as you stare out of your efficiency 
apartment at the five o’clock ribbon of city 

write about the traffic!” He 
puffed on his pipe, smiled and continued 
“Now don’t misunderstand me, it’s quite 
possible to write saleable copy about things 
with which you’re unfamiliar, places you've 
never been, people you don’t know 
but leave it to the seasoned writer! You 
could spend hours at the public library doing 
research on the people who fashion clay pots 
in Bab Tisra. You could spend more hours 
re-working your notes, sweating over them 
because you’re not familiar with your sub- 
ject matter, and finally you might sell it. 
Chances are you wouldn’t. Chances are the 
editor would know after the first line that 
you never saw a clay pot front Bab Tisra. 

“But if you write about that ribbon of five 
o’clock traffic . . .and write about it at 
five o'clock, when you're looking at it, right 
from your window above it, your words will 
have the true ring and feeling in them that 
editors are looking for.” 

I've found. this advice to be extremely 
sound. I write as I go and I don’t worry too 
much about where I haven’t been. Let the 
fellow who's been there write about that. If 
I ever go there, then I’ll write about it too. 


My “I Experienced It” File 


A few years ago I was working in a midwest- 
ern art gallery, handling publicity, and I had 
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occasion to put my friend’s advice into prac- 
tice .. . “Never miss a trick. Write as you 
go, you might not be back this way.” 

When new exhibitions opened, I’d study 
them carefully and take tons of notes. I 
attended classes and watched teaching tech- 
niques and new projects. I was on that job 
for several years and my personal “art re- 
search” file is one of those nice thick ones 
that I can write out of for years to come. 
I have no idea whether I'll ever pass that 
way again in my life but I do know I’m very 
glad I took time to learn all I possibly could 
about art while I was surrounded by it eight 
hours a day. 

During those years at the gallery I became 
acquainted with a large number of artists 
and craftsmen. Many of these people are 
now personal friends. Many of them I’ve 
written about, many more I intend to write 
about. Ceramics MonTHLY ran one of my 
first stories about an artist I first met while at 
the gallery. “Sculpture That Makes You 
Laugh.” 





The Birth of a New File 


When I take a trip I take a notebook along. 
I print across the top page, “Write as you go, 
you may not be back this way”. My files 
contain notes about how the moonlight really 
looks when it sparkles on Biscayne Bay in 
Miami, how palm trees really sound when 
they sing in the wind, how warm white sand 
really feels when you sift it through your 
fingers. Other notes tell me about the hills of 
the Ozarks, the cold crackling winters of 
northern Wisconsin, how it feels to walk into 
Grand Central Station for the first time. 

Currently ’!'m working on a how-to-do-it 
article wound around thirty-five yards of 
material that are slowly turning into drapes. 
My needle and thread are on one side of me 
and my pencil and paper on the other. Tak- 
ing notes is slowing up my sewing but next 
month it will speed up my writing. 

What ever you do, where ever you go, 
whomever you meet . . . remember “write 
as you go”... it works. 











“Keep in your best form. ... I think that’s Hemingway’s boat over there.” 








From nine years of 
free lance writing experience 


comes this expert advice 
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MARKETS 


By Louis Alexander 


T have always wondered why a would-be 
writer dissolves into tears when his story 
comes back from the Sarurpay EVENING 
Post. I have wondered too, what power, 
what confidence radiates within a person 
when he touches his hand to his manuscript 
and says, “I’ve really worked hard on this. 
It is perfect. It expresses exactly what I 
mean. I wouldn’t change a word, not one 
word, of it.” 

Perhaps I don’t fully understand these 
people because none of my stories have ever 
come back from the Saturpay EVENING 
Post. And I rarely stand so solidly behind 
any story I write as to refuse to change a 
word of it. I do make a living at writing, 
nevertheless. 

My secret for avoiding rejections from the 
SaTURDAY EvENING Post is simple. I don’t 
submit stories to them. I have always be- 
lieved that, with some six million people 
subscribing to the Post, there are 160 mil- 
lion other people not subscribing, and many 
of them are reading other magazines. I ask 
myself what magazines they are reading, and 
submit my stories to them. It’s not that I’m 
afraid to buck the competition to get into 
the Post. I don’t lack confidence in my own 
ability. But even after several years of play- 
ing baseball I didn’t aspire to the New York 
Yankees or the Milwaukee Braves. I did 
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aspire during those years to reach the top of 
the industrial league in which I was playing. 


Playing “Musical” Words 


My first article submitted to a nationally dis- 
tributed magazine is a case in point for re- 
vision. I queried Fiyrnc about an unusual 
aerial photo-map which was on display for 
just three days at a Houston exposition. They 
wrote me to send the story. 

I slaved over it. I researched it. I gathered 
photos on all aspects of aerial photo-map- 
ping. I wrote 2000 of the best-chosen words 
I knew. I illustrated it with 13 pictures. And 


when I mailed it off, I enclosed a return en- | 


velope and postage, only as an afterthought. 
With every day that passed I knew the story 
was getting closer to acceptance and the 
mailing of a check. But it was only getting 
closer to being mailed back to me. It was 
returned with that most distressing of re- 
jection notices—the “if only” type. “If only 
the story were much shorter,” the editor said 
as kindly as she could. “If only I hadn't 
undertaken to write the whole story of aerial 
photo-mapping”—which they had long ago 
published, before I began reading the maga- 
zine. They could use a short story of perhaps 
500 words, and two or three pictures but, the 
editor inferred by the tone of her asking, that 
this was probably too much to hope for. 
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The letter reached me at a time when, emo- 
tionally, I needed a victory. I had to break 
into the national magazines. I sat down and 
re-read my story. All the time I was reading 
it 1 felt what a shame it would be to break it 
down into one small segment of the original 
version. But I did. I cut it down to 500 
words, using only those words that told the 
story of one aerial photo-map, and sent it 
off with three pictures. I got back, rather 
soon, a letter saying a check would be in the 
next mail. The letter also inferred “we just 
didn’t believe you would do it.” 

Since that day I’ve done it again and again. 
My reason? I want my stories to be pub- 
lished. I believe in my stories; they carry 
messages I believe in. Those messages will 
never reach anyone’s eyes, never benefit any- 
one—or profit me, either—unless an editor 
accepts and publishes them. And I am con- 
fident enough of my own ability to believe 
that I can rewrite a story in accordance with 
an editor’s instructions without sacrificing my 
own integrity or that of the story. 

If I can’t, however, I look for another mar- 
ket. I often wonder why the girl never sent 
out her story again after she got it back from 
the Sarurpay Eveninc Post. Did she lack 
confidence in the story? If so, why did she 
send it to one of the top markets in the coun- 
try? Did she care so little about seeing it 
in print, after all? 

The reason is, she just didn’t stop to think 
about her market for the story. She admired 
the Post, and that ended her quest for a 


} market. She had been reading it regularly— 


and that was good, for every writer should 
write for those magazines with which he is 
familiar. But reading the Post is not enough. 


How To Make A Market Analysis 


I believe in studying the market, in analyzing 
the market. In order to survive I have to sell 
my stories in many different places; I have 
to make market analyses. There are those 
who make a living by selling one good story 
amonth. I shudder to think what would 
happen to the mortgage payments if I sold 
no stories at all for two months, and collected 
on three during the following month. So, I 
make my living by sending out a steady 
stream of material, and receiving an un- 


} steady flow of checks—but a flow. 


A successful Texas writer, Ruel McDaniel, 
once told a writer’s club that he keeps several 
stories in the mail all the time. He also says 
he rarely writes a story until he can name 
several possible markets for it. I generally 
keep 10 to 20 stories in the mail (once when 
my income ran low I found I had 48 features 


‘and featurettes in the hands of editors) . 


I also find that if I plan a story for several 
possible magazines one of them usually snaps 
it up. I learned this the hard way. The first 
time I bathed my baby—when she was six 
weeks old—I was so delighted I sat right 
down and captured the experience on paper. 
Editors were less delighted. Lapres Home 
JourNa_ rejected it, and so did Woman’s 
Day and then Goop HousexeEepine. I re- 
wrote the first page and freshened it up and 
sent it out to the WomMEN’s News SERVICE. 
When it came back from there I decided 
maybe something was wrong with the story, 
and I re-did the middle part. After that it 
came back from the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
Monitor, Woman’s Home CompaNION, 
and a few others. I was sending it out at 
longer and longer intervals. Finally I got a 
letter from PaRENT’s magazine saying that 
one of their affiliate publications Your NEw 
Basy, liked the story and would buy it. By 
that time the baby was three years old, and 
bathing herself. 


How Do You Study Your Market? 


The best way is to work at it. Read, read, 
and read some more. Sample every magazine 
you think might buy your work, and repre- 
sents a field with which you are familiar. Also 
sample a few that you doubt will be future 
markets, on the likelihood that you may be 
wrong about one of them. Buy what maga- 
zines you can afford, read others in the pub- 
lic libraries, glance at copies on the news- 
stands, send to the editors of magazines you 
can’t find for sample copies. I have yet to 
find an editor who declines to honor a re- 
quest for one or two sample copies, sent from 
a correspondent who identifies himself as “a 
free lance writer who would like to study the 
style and content of your magazine in order 
to offer stories to you.” But first, make sure 
that the magazine cannot be bought on the 
newsstands. 
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Once You Get The Magazine... 


You have to study the magazine thoroughly. 
Until you are able to describe what it con- 
tains, how the editor selects his materials, the 
personal, editorial likes and dislikes of the 
editor, his policy, his direction and perhaps 
his seasonal requirements, you are not quali- 
fied to become a regular contributor. What 
do you look for? Start with the simple 
things: how many words in each article— 
what are the average lengths, the preferred 
lengths? Do they use pictures or sketches— 
to what extent? What subjects are featured 
in the articles? In the departments? What 
names appear again and again as authors— 
let’s skip writing about those subjects that are 
written by names that appear on the maga- 
zine’s masthead. What are the advertise- 
ments about? How are they slanted? 


These cogitations lead you to some con- 
clusions about who reads the magazines. 
You don’t find ads for vacations in Europe 
among the pages of magazines aimed at 
lower-income readers or young married 
couples. You do find them in magazines 
aimed at middle-income and upper-income 
readers, and for stably married couples whose 
children are beginning to grow up. That tells 
you to some degree who your readers are. 
And this is one of the three big conclusions 
you have to make about each magazine: 

(1) “Who are the readers?” 

The other conclusions: (2) What subjects 
does this editor, and his subscribers prefer? 
and (3) What attitude—what approach does 
this magazine take toward the subjects it 
prefers? No one can answer this last ques- 
tion but you, because part of it comes from 
inside of you. You have to determine what 
note the magazine strikes that is within your 
own experience. 

Here’s a good tip. Many of the larger maga- 
zines have a research department. Just ask 
them how their readership is distributed. 
The smaller staffed magazines will sometimes 
have this information also on their advertis- 
ing rate cards. 


Market Examples From My Files 


First, in the field of selecting subjects, here 
are some obvious examples: I write a ‘good 
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goes to some ninety thousand grocers all over 
the nation. I sell a good many “how-to’ 





stories to them. If I can tell the story in 60% 





to 850 words, with one or two pictures, If 
send it to them. I found this out by compar. 
ing the contents with several other maga. 
zines—PROGRESSIVE GrRocER, CHAIN Stor 


AcE, THe Texas Retam Grocer, Ti# 


Houston Retart Grocer. 

I discovered that Topics prefers stories that 
illustrate a single principle of merchandising 
or running a store, examples that merchant 
in other cities may follow. I learned that 
PROGRESSIVE Grocer likes longer stories that 
illustrate the philosophy by which a mer. 
chant developed his whole system of opera- 
tion; or some new development that bid 
fair to be adopted by everyone. Examples: 
In 1950 I sold them the story of the “Kiddie 
Korral,” the pioneer step toward keeping 
children occupied so mother can shop in 
peace; someone else recently sold them the 
story of color-coding shelves, so shoppers can 
find the canned corn by looking for the 
shelves edged with yellow strips. Crain 
Store AGE wants stories about chain opera- 
tions; Topics, not excluding these, favors 
examples from among the independent mer- 
chants or so-called “local” chains. THE 
Texas Retain. Grocer wants stories only 
about its readers, the members of the Texas 
Retail Grocers Association; and Tue Hovs- 
TON Retait Grocer limits itself to Houston 
area members. 

“Obvious,” you say. Not at all. I sent 
many a 2000-word story to Foop Topics be- 
fore I realized there just wasn’t room to 
print them; with rare exceptions. I sent 
many a biography that amounted almost toa 
“puff” story about some outstanding grocer 
before I realized that Topics readers needed 
stories that they themselves could benefit 
by—in other words, “how-to” stories. 


There are many other magazines to which 
you might send stories about groceries, oF 
drug stores, or lumber yards, or oil refiner- 
ies, or beauty shops, or breweries. Two good 
sources for trade journals are the trade 
journal section of Writer’s Market, and the 
Standard Rate and Data. 


What about writing for a so-called “con-| 


sumer” magazine, aimed at the general pub-| 





deal for Foop Topics magazine. Topics§ 
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“Keep in your best form. . . . I think that’s Hemingway’s boat over there.” 











lic? I’m making a market analysis of them 
for myself right now. Come on along. 

The first thing I discover is that no maga- 
tine is aimed at the general public. Each one 
is aimed at a specific portion of the public. 
McCatv’s, for example, is entirely for 
women. REpBook, on the other hand, al- 
though aimed primarily at women, includes 
in every issue at least one story for men. 
Goop HousEKEEPING is aimed at women, 
and so is CosMoPOLITAN. CosMOPOLITAN 
wants happy ending stories. And it covers 
its subjects in depth; it features one field of 
interest in each issue. This looks as if they 
assign established writers in specialized fields 
to obtain much of their material. McCa.u’s 
wants stories with that juicy emotional ap- 
peal that women love and in which men can 
rarely maintain interest for very long. Ob- 
viously not a market for me. Goop House- 
KEEPING will accept an ending that isn’t 
quite what you expect when you start the 
story. Looks like a lot of its readers are in the 
high educational level. Are you still with me? 
One valuable discovery for me is that Rep- 
BOOK likes stories about major problems of 
community interest—but it doesn’t want 
them unless the writer can offer concrete 


suggestions to the reader for improving 
things in his town. What can a reader do 
about eliminating air pollution in his metro- 
politan area? If you can’t offer him a rea- 
sonable answer, send your story elsewhere. 

RepBook readers are middle-income 
couples, most of them college trained, with 
growing children in elementary and high 
school. They’re interested in improving 
their schools; in taxes that are not a burden 
but—regardless of taxes—good government. 
They’re interested in improving their homes 
and inculcating good morals and drives to- 
ward success in their children. I can become 
more specific about this magazine’s approach 
—but not in the space remaining. 

I'd like to tell you more about what each 
of these magazines uses, but I haven’t fin- 
ished my market analysis yet. When I finish 
it I shall know what kind of people read each 
magazine, what they are interested in while 
they are reading it; and I shall have in mind 
some specific story ideas on which I can 
query them. 

Why don’t you continue this market study 
that we have started together? I’d be pleased 
to share the prestige of having a by-line in 
the same issue with you. 
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By Rus Arnold 


For some reason many writers think all 
they have to do is send along some color 
photographs and they will increase their 
article sales. 

In theory this is true. As one reader wrote 
me, WD market notes are full of such state- 
ments as ArIzoNA Hichways “prefers 4x5 
color,” Better Homes & GARDENS says 
“our travel photography is usually color” 
and Forp Times “prefers color.” 

For some reason, too, writer-photographers 
and photographer-writers alike seem to think 
that the travel market is the most rewarding. 

In theory this, too, is true. There is prob- 
ably more color being used in the travel field 
than in any other, with the shelter market 
(exteriors, interiors, cooking) as runner-up. 

In actual practice, though, most people 
find color much more difficult to sell than 
black-and-white, and the travel market, in 
either black-and-white or color, is not as rosy 
as it may seem. 


Technical Problems and Color 


Color costs the magazine much more than 
black-and-white for the original art, the 
engravings, the press-run. (True, press-run 
cost is often cut by running the editorial 
color on the same large sheets or “signa- 
tures” as the paid color advertising.) The 
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How to Handle Color Marketing 


budget is high, and the editor demands the 
best. As a result the competition is keen. 

To sell, your color pictures must be tech- 
nically perfect. This is the first road-block, 
because color technique is far more exact- 
ing than black-and-white, with far less built- 
in tolerances. For example, a 50% error in 
black-and-white exposure can be compen- 
sated for in processing; in color, a 50% error 
in exposure can be destructive. 

In color, too, there is much more quibbling 
by editors about original camera size. There 
are few editors left who will turn down a 
black-and-white print because it was made 
from a negative exposed in a 35mm camera. 
But there are still many editors who will not 
even look at color transparencies smaller 
than 4x5. Since 4x5 is much more expen- 
sive than the smaller sizes, and imposes 
greater technical hurdles (such as the prob- 
lem of holding sharpness from foreground 
to background), only the advanced profes- 
sional can afford to get into the stride of 
shooting good 4x5 color and keep in stride. 

The travel market, what’s more, is really a 
difficult photo market even in black-and- 
white. The high-budget travel editor de- 
mands the very best and attracts experts who 
do nothing but travel-color. Their pictures 


are usually done on assignment, rather than | 


bought out of somebody’s stock files. 
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The lesser markets do buy stock, but they 
blso get a plentiful supply of free pictures 
flered to them by everybody in the travel 
eld: transportation, resorts, gasoline com- 
panies, auto makers, chambers of commerce, 
and so on. 





Other Aspects of Color Marketing 


I do want to point out one problem. The 
free-lance, visiting what he considers a suit- 
able location for a travel story, has to shoot 
his pictures when he is there. The experi- 
enced travel-color photographer, whether 
working for a magazine or for a public-rela- 
tions or advertising outfit, will go there at 
the time of year when it is at its best for pic- 
tures. He will have found out the best view- 
points, and will take along models. He will 
shoot at the precisely best time of day (or 
night, or early dawn). 

Let me repeat what many editors have said 
about the travel market. The free-lance’s 





best bet is to find the unusual location, the 
out-of-the-way, the off-beat. He can some- 
times break through with an unusual treat- 
ment or a little-known aspect of the tried- 
But he can never sell a routine 


and-true. 





treatment of a well-known location, no mat- 
ter how competent the coverage. This goes 
for copy, and for pictures. It goes double for 
color. 

For the accomplished writer who is begin- 
ning to try to sell pictures, my best advice 
is to team up with an accomplished maga- 
zine-photographer. On some assignments 
you can do your own pictures. On others, 
particularly where you are not able to come 
up with pictures that equal your writing, you 
hurt your chances of selling copy by sending 
along un-professional pictures. Remember 
that editors are likely to look at the pictures 
before reading the copy. 

One thing the writer can do with pictures, 
while he is gaining experience with his cam- 
era, is to use them as query material, to give 
the editor an idea of picture possibilities. 
Editors can be encouraged to judge these 
the same way they judge roughs for cartoons 
—not in terms of technical perfection, skill 
in rendition, or qualification for use in the 
magazine, but in terms of the idea, and sug- 
gestion for carrying out the idea. If you will 
use your pictures this way the time will come 
when some of them will rate—and achieve 
—publication. 











“I don’t care if he is on his boat—I want HEMINGWAY !” 





How To Submit Your Photos 


Whether you submit your color for possible 
publication or as queries, the big problem is 
how to handle the mechanical problems of 
submission. Perhaps I can deal with these 
best by answering specific questions from 
readers. 


Q—Don’t you feel that 244x2% trans- 
parencies can be blown up, suitable for mag- 
azine reproduction?—Paul D. Smith, Gran- 
ite Falls, Wash. 


A—Yes, I do. But what you and I think, 
has nothing to do with it. The question is, 
what does the editor think? NATIONAL GEo- 
GRAPHIC shoots all its color 35mm—that’s 
even smaller than 244x2%4. Most SaTEveE- 
post Face of America 2-page color spreads 
are 35mm; so are many of the Lire, Es- 
quire, Houipay color pictures. But most 
editors and just about all calendar and ad- 
agency buyers insist on 4x5 or larger. So 
there you are. 


Q—Which is preferred by magazine edi- 
tors, Ektachrome, Ektacolor, or is there any- 
thing better?—Earl F. Kennamer, Auburn, 
New York. 


I recently sold an article to the Houston 
CHRONICLE with pictures and one to Forp 
Times without. I would have liked to have 
had color for the Forp article. What do you 
send in for color, the color print or the trans- 
parency?—K. N. A. Taylor, Petaluma, Cal. 


A—Few editors as yet accept Ektacolor 
(negative transparencies) or the resulting 
Type C (full-color positive) prints. Harriet 
Fried of Transworld Features tells me some 
overseas editors are buying Type C 8x10 
prints. For anybody selling on a non-exclu- 
sive basis this is wonderful, because (as in 
black-and-white) you retain the original 
(color) negative and send out as many dup- 
licate (color) prints as you wish. But mostly 
this is for the future. Today, most editors 
prefer transparencies. There is little tend- 
ency to prefer one brand against another, 
as long as the color is good. 

Q—Can you give me any references to 
firms buying 35mm color slides for postcards 
and other uses?—Fred W. Chesson, Water- 
bury, Conn. 

A—While the 35mm is an ideal shape for 
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postcards, and the 4x5 is not, almost all mar- 
kets in this field insist on 4x5 or larger. 

Q.—On trips, I have taken color shots 
which are usually returned in small card- 
board frames as slides. Is it possible to offer 
these with a script, with the offer of enlarge- 
ment if the article pleases, or must the writer 
go to the expense of having 4x5 transpan- 
encies made ?—Mary Z. M. Jenemann, Moy- 
lan, Pa. 


A—The 35mm size can be used as quer) 
material or roughs, as mentioned before. 
Few editors will buy them for publication. 
But if they do buy, they’ll let the engraver 
take care of making the enlargement. Aside 
from the expense of making photographic 
enlargements of color transparencies, and 
the delay, there is a serious loss of color 
quality. Some day it will be possible to en- 
large 35mm or 24%4x2'% color negative trans- 
parencies (not the same as the positive trans- 
parencies most people shoot) up to good 
4x5 or 5x7 positive transparencies. At pres- 
ent this process, while available, has a qual- 
ity loss and is not suitable for publication. 
Nor is it necessary, because it can be done 
with prints. A good 35mm or 2'4x2'% color 
negative (Ektacolor or Kodacolor) can be 
made into an excellent 5x7 or perhaps 8x10 
Type C color print. But aside from expense, 
you still have the problem of poor editorial 
acceptance of color prints. 


Q—What is the best method of preparing 
color transparencies for dispatch to the edi- 
tors? . . . What method do editors use to 
view color transparencies?>—-Wayne E. Ho- 
man, Reading, Pa. 


A—On 4x5 or larger, ad-agency photog- | 


raphers use elaborate cut-out mounts with 
transparent overlays. Most editorial pho- 
tographers deliver the transparency in the 
same-size transparent protecting sleeve in 
which they come from the processing lab. 
To keep the transparency in and the dust 
out, the sleeve’s two open edges can be sealed 
with transparent cellulose tape. In these 
sizes most editorial photographers attach 
labels (preferably pressure-sensitive) with 
caption data, photographer’s name and ad- 
dress, etc., typed in— or they have printed 
labels with room for caption data. These 
labels go right over one corner of the pic- 
ture; they can be removed for a better look, 
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then replaced. Never attach anything to, or 
write anything on, the transparency itself. 
Your camera shop can sell you extra sleeves 
| to replace those that are worn or damaged 
in transit. You can, if you prefer, use a tiny 
gummed label in a corner of the sleeve,.or a 
narrow one-line affair, with your name, ad- 
dress, and picture number. Then enclose or 
attach a caption-data sheet using the same 
picture numbers. 

The 2'4x2 size usually comes back from 
the lab in strips of 2, 3 or 4 frames, each strip 
in a transparent sleeve. These can be cut 
apart, without removing them the 
sleeve, and submitted that way, with name, 
address, etc. attached as already mentioned. 
My own procedure is to use a 4x5 folder, 
about the weight and appearance of a greet- 
ing card. This has a square opening cut out 
to the size of the image (which is a little 
smaller all around than the entire piece of 
film). The film is carefully taped over the 
opening on the inside of the folder. The 
entire folder is then inserted in a standard 
4x5 sleeve, identical to those used on 4x5 
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“Let’s investigate greeting card verse writers next.” 


transparencies, which I buy from my cam- 
era shop (Kodapak sleeves, 4x5). This 
makes a submission large enough for an edi- 
tor, accustomed to 4x5’s, to handle. When, 
as often happens, I send both 24%4x2%4 and 
4x5, they reach the editor all in the same 
size sleeves. 

If you make the folder of a light-gray o1 
white stock, you can type on it (before in- 
serting the transparency 

The most difficult to submit is the 35mm. 
Few editors use projectors. Some have color- 
balanced light-boxes with provision for hold- 
ing a variety of slides for editing. But let’s 
face it—most editors (as Wayne Homan’s 
letter put it) just squint at the transparency 
against a 60-watt bulb, or use a cheap pocket 
viewer. Then they complain about the lack 
of quality in 35’s! 

I prefer to mount my 35’s in glass slide- 
mounts for protection against scratches, fin- 
ger-prints, etc. This compounds the ship- 
ping problem, but is worth the extra expense. 
Before buying any quantity of slide-mounts, 
try several brands and types. Slide-mount- 
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ing can be tedious, frustrating job, especially 
if you are careful not to bind any dust be- 
tween the glasses. 

The best way to identify slides is with the 
tiny printed name-and-address labels you 
buy through mail-order for a dollar or so 
per batch, but be sure the size is small 
enough. I use an orange china-marking 
pencil to mark a number on the slide to 
correspond to the number on the accom- 
panying 8!/.x11 sheet of caption data. 

When shipping glass-mounted slides, put 
them in a container (or wrap and seal in 
paper), and then cushion inside another con- 
tainer with excelsior, loose cotton, or crum- 
pled newspaper. They can be shipped by 
parcel post if no letter is enclosed, or you 
can attach the letter, with first class stamps 
on its envelope, to the parcel-post package. 
I always insure packages of slides. On urg- 
ent shipments I use air express and usually 
pay for extra insurance above the minimum. 

Once again, let me say this about sizes. I 
think, and I know many editors agree, that 
good 35mm or 244x2% color will reproduce 
well. I feel that for the photo-journalist 
shooting black-and-white the 35mm or 244x 
2% is usually a better camera than the larger 
sizes. I have made many sales of 35mm or 
2%4x2'% color out of my files; just recently 
Golden Books bought 11 of my 35’s for one 
book. 

But I face up to the facts of life. Most edi- 
tors—I’ve said this before and will say it 
often again, until the situation improves as it 
has been improving—prefer 4x5 or larger in 
color. 

We have to educate the editor (or rather, 
we have to help him educate his engraver). 
But in the meantime we have to be aware 
of his preferences. On color assignments I 
always ask, before shooting, if there is a 
preferred film size. On other submissions I 
never send 35mm unless the editor has spe- 
cifically said this size will be considered. 


The Writer Reads 


Just as I was about to mail this column, the 
mailman brought me a book that deserves 
(and will get) more space in a future col- 
umn. For now, just a news bulletin. C. Wm. 
Horrell, who teaches photo-journalism at 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
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Ill., and Robt. A. Steffes of Long Beach 
State College, Long Beach, Calif., have put 
out Introductory and Publications Photog- 
raphy: a Guidebook with Laboratory Exer- 
cises (100 pages, illustrated, Kenilworth 
Press, Glen Ellyn, IIl.). 

A quick glance shows me this is an exten- 
sion of earlier material they have prepared 
for classroom use, which I tested at North- 
western University and found excellent. 
More about this in a later column. In the 
meantime, I’d suggest that if you are inter- 
ested, especially if you teach photo-journal- 
ism, you can write to Dr. Horrell, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, IIl., for in- 
formation. I do not as yet know the price. 


Photojournalism Markets 


The Rudder, 19 E. 62nd St., New York 21, N. Y. 
Boris Lauer-Leonardi, Editor. Issued monthly ; 50c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. Wants practical articles on 
all phases of boating. These should be illustrated, 
and about 3,000 words in length. Payment varies, 
but is usually $50 per printed page on acceptance. 
Pays around $5 to $15 for each photograph. Uses 
color covers. Reports in two weeks. 


Camera 35, 9 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Ed Hannigan, Editor. Devoted entirely to photog- 
raphy with miniature cameras. Now going bi- 
monthly, has increased need for pictures and 
how-to articles. Work must be professional in 
quality. Rates good. B & W and color. 





Forecast 


Some day Ill be freelancing, 
And making lots of sales; 

At present I must answer: 
“Mom, why do dogs have tails?” 


Ill do a scientific bit 

About the lives of llamas, 

When I’m no longer queried, 
“Mom, do squirrels wear pajamas?” 


I'll even write the novel 

That’s buzzing in my brain; 

(The gory one inspired by 

Two boys, two guns and rain! ) 
Some day I'll write a masterpiece ; 
At least some day I'll try. 

Today I’m just researching 
“Mom, how do turtles cry?” 


MARGARET HUNT STANHOPE 
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New York Market Letter 


The paperback book-publishing world is 
bouncing forward to make good, and per- 
haps even exceed the projected estimate 
made by the New York Metropolitan Re- 
gional Study financed by Ford and Rocke- 
feller foundations, In the next five years this 
field will have grown by 108%. New paper- 
back projects keep springing up all the time. 
This month Scribner’s is bringing out 21 
titles in a new paperback series, with a total 
printing of 330,000 copies. For the present, 
the books will be drawn from Scribner’s 


' own sizeable backlist ,and will sell for $1.25 
) to $1.95. 


In the Spring, Macmillan Paperbacks will 

make their first appearance, with a list of 
13 books priced from $1.25 to $2.95, these 
too drawn from their own backlist. 

So is Beacon Press of Boston drawing 
on its own backlist, to start with, in its 
new paperback series on Liberal Religion. 
Chances are good that the scope of these 
projects will be broadened in every way. 


Other Straws In The Wind 


) All over the country, stores are discarding 


various departments to make room for 
paperbacks or more paperbacks. Marshall 
Field in Chicago said good-bye to its rental 


By Pauline Bloom 


library, Campbell’s in Los Angeles shooed 
out its stationery department. The Paper 
Book Gallery in Minneapolis is giving up 
its greeting cards and gift wrappings, so 
that it may stock more paperback books. 
Of course for the freelance writer the 
major interest is in the established houses 
which ask for and buy manuscripts. Let’s 
take a look at two excellent wide-open 
markets. 


Western Printing and Lithographing Com- 
pany started operations in 1907, in a $10 a 
month Racine, Wisconsin basement. The 
first year’s sales were about $5,000, Today 
they are considerably more than $85 mil- 
lion, making this company the largest litho- 
graphic press in the world. 

Among Western’s subsidiary companies the 
Whitman Publishing Company, the largest 
publisher of juvenile books in the world; 
Guild Press; Artists and Writers Press Inc., 
which puts out the Little Golden Books, Big 
Golden Books and Giant Golden Books, as 
well as other series, selling more juvenile 
books than all other trade book publishers 
combined. 

The Newsstand Division of Western, at 415 
Madison Avenue, New York City, puts out 
three lines of pocket-sized books for Dell 
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Marc Jaffe is editor of Dell Books and Dell First 
Editions. 


Publishing Company, the world’s largest 
newsstand publisher—Dell Books, Dell First 
Editions, and Laurel Editions. Laurel Edi- 
tions are mostly reprints of classics of one 
kind or another; Dell Books are reprints of 
popular books such as mysteries, westerns, 
and so forth. 

Dell First Editions is the department which 
puts out original paperbacks—mysteries, sus- 
pense novels, westerns, science fiction, ad- 
venture. The executive editor is Frank Tay- 
lor, the editor of the Dell First Editions and 
reprints is Marc Jaffe, who has recently 
moved into this office from the New Amer- 
ican Library. Managing editor of the first 
editions is Arlene Donovan. 

Dell First Editions recently put out “The 
Lethal Sex,” edited by John D. MacDonald, 
sponsored by Mystery Writers of America. 
Members of MWA, (female), contributed 
the stories to enrich the MWA coffers. 


What the Editors at Dell First 
Editions Want 


At the MWA cocktail party celebrating this 
event, Marc Jaffe and Arlene Donovan 
talked to writers about their needs, and here 
they are: Books between 50,000 and 75,000 
words in any of the above mentioned cate- 
gories, and two others which may be of more 
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Arlene Donovan is managing editor of Dell First 
Editions. 


interest to writers with limited talent for 
violence. The first of these is general fiction, 
“straight” novels which are similar in con- 
tent, in literary quality and in other ways to 
many books published originally in hard 
covers. These books must have popular ap- 
peal both in content and in treatment; they 
must have a strong story line and skillful 
characterization. Don’t lose sight of the fact 
that these books are planned for a mass audi- 
ence, a woman’s audience. Slick, romantic 
fiction in the tradition of Faith Baldwin 
would have a very good chance. Pick up a 
copy of “Kay Manion, M.D.,” by Adeline 
McElfresh, and “By Appointment Only,” by 
Russell Bollar. 

The other category is non-ficton. Here too 
the subject and the treatment must have in- 
stant mass appeal, basic informational ma- 
terial in the service area which will answe: 
problems or questions in a woman reader's 
mind. For instance, On Becoming a Woman, 
by Louise Bates Ames; The Handbook of 
Beauty, by Constance Hart. Don’t forget the 
pussword—“mass appeal,” strong enough to 
stand up under long exposure. 

Royalty is lc per copy on the first 150,000 
copies and 1'c thereafter on the 25c book, 
which boils down to the usual 4% and 6% 
prevailing in the field. On the 35c and 50c 
books the same percentages prevail. 
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Frank Taylor is executive editor of Dell Books 
and Dell First Editions. 


Unless you have a strong name in the 
paperback field, you would do well to send in 
a completed manuscript if the work is fic- 
tion. If you have a good non-fiction idea, 
send in an outline and a few sample chap- 
ters. Mr. Jaffe knows his business and will 
work closely with a writer who can produce 


what Dell First Editions wants. 


The reprint department is booming too. In 


Alan Barnard’s office (he’s the managing 


editor here), the shelves are crowded with 


) titles that are neatly stacked in threes. Pro- 
} duction calls for three copies of each book 
| to be reprinted. Peyton Place alone keeps a 


lot of people busy. It has now gone well over 
the eight million mark, which makes it the 
largest selling novel of modern times in 
America. 


Gold Medal Books Looking for 
Mass Appeal Books 


Knox Burger, formerly editor of First Edi- 


| tions at Dell, is now filling a similar post at 


Gold Medal Books, replacing the recently 
deceased Richard Carroll. Walter Fultz, 
former editor of Lion Books, is Executive 
Editor, and Sheilah Hillman, formerly an 
associate editor, has been upped to manag- 
ing editor. 

Here too the emphasis is on traditional 


paperback book categories—mysteries, sus- 
pense, westerns, adventure, historical novels. 
But under Mr. Burger’s editorship, there will 
be a steady growth in the scope and variety 
of the list. This means that nothing is ex- 
cluded per se. All you have to do is convince 
the editors here, through your book, that 
many, many people will buy it. 

If you have a good popular novel which 
leans on romance rather than violence, or a 
work of non-fiction with broad general ap- 
peal, Mr. Burger would like to see it. In the 
case of a writer with whose work he is not 
familiar, he would prefer to see the com- 
pleted script. 

Lengths 60,000 words and up. Royalty is 
lc per copy for the first 200,000 copies, 1 Yec 
thereafter, on the 25c book; 1.4c per copy on 
the first 200,000 copies and 2.lc per copy 
thereafter, on the 35c book. Here payment is 
made on the number printed rather than on 
the number actually sold. This could make 
a substantial difference. The advance is a 
basic $2,000, sometimes considerably more. 

Richard Prather, the creator of Shell Scott, 
private eye, has published 14 books with 
Gold Medal, with total sales somewhere be- 
tween 15 and 20 million copies. 

Don’t think that with a paperback book 
you can relax your standards. It won’t work. 
Knox Burger expects a lot in the way of 
craftsmanship in story structure and treat- 
ment, in characterization, in plausibility. 

Address your manuscripts to Knox Burger, 
Gold Medal Books, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York City 36. 

A new project at Fawcett is Premier World 
Classics, the editor of which is Dr. Bergen 
Evans, well-known author and educator. 
These will be 50c reprints of world classics, 
truly distinguished fiction. 

Here is another project still in the planning 
stage as this is being written. But it may well 


_ be off the ground by the time you read this 


article, or shortly thereafter. 


This is a new series of history books for 
children, to be published by American Heri- 
tage, and called The American Heritage 
Junior Library. These are to be about 30,000 
words long, and deal with an important sub- 
ject or period in history. As you know, 
American Heritage is for considerably- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Confessions of 
a Fledgling — 








l knew when I graduated from college what 
I wanted to do. I was going to move to New 
York and find an editorial job on a maga- 
une, a “quality” magazine, of course— 
Harper’s or THE New Yorker. My biggest 
worry was deciding which one I would apply 
to first. 

My preparation for this top-of-the-mountain 
career, besides a great desire to write, was a 
collection of stories I'd shown no-one, and 
innumerable papers I’d had to write in col- 
lege as an English major. Good grades helped 
to convince me that I could make it. An 
“A” on my senior thesis gave me the same 
feeling of accomplishment that Faulkner 
must have felt with the Nobel Prize. I’d 
taken journalism courses and loved working 
on the school paper. My first by-lined article 
I thought, showed all the qualifications of a 
syndicated column. 

I stayed home the summer immediately 
after graduation and worked with a chil- 
dren’s play group. By September, I was 
ready for New York with enough money in 
the bank to last me three months. Since I 
didn’t know how I would approach the posi- 
tion on THE New Yorker, the bank account 
was a comfortable feeling. 

The excitement of New York was over- 
whelming. I spent my first week there ex- 
ploring: museums, parks, Fifth Avenue de- 
partment stores, the Village. I didn’t think 
I'd ever do all the things I wanted to do. 
But at the end of seven days, I had stopped 
gaping at skyscrapers, passed the “I-love- 
riding-subways” phase, and decided to stay 
off Fifth Avenue if I wanted to eat. I started 
serious job hunting. 


Pounding The Pavements 


How does one get a job in publishing in 
New York? I decided on the direct approach 

to the personnel office of the magazines I 
| wanted to work for. I dressed carefully in a 
' dark, conservative dress, clean white gloves 
| and heels. A scrapbook of my college news- 
' paper clippings and a copy of my thesis were 
a part of the outfit. 

I was always treated politely by the secre- 
tary to the personnel director, even when I 

never got past her. She would patiently lis- 
| ten to my story and then tell me that no 


position was open at the time. If I did see 
the personnel director, she would examine 
the clippings, glance through my thesis and 
then tell me sweetly that without experience 
no job was available. She always wished me 
luck. After two weeks of pounding the pave- 
ment I had considerably more wishes of good 
luck than good luck. 

Next, I turned to the New York TIMEs 
classifieds, the Bible of the unemployed in 
New York. My hopes soared when I read 
at least ten ads for editorial assistants—no 
experience needed. But the addresses listed 
were those of employment agencies. That’s 
when I learned an important lesson. Em- 
ployment agencies are usually the ones who 
find the beginner a job. They can be a great 
help, but their help is expensive. However, 
after two weeks of being politely ushered out 
of offices, the idea of paying a large hunk of 
my first month’s salary was secondary to find- 
ing a good editorial job. 

I began the rounds of employment agen- 
cies. I signed my name and squeezed in- 
formation into application blanks. I was 
given little white cards of introduction to 
editors, and I began turning down jobs. This 
was a new experience, being offered jobs and 
not wanting the ones I could get. I wasn’t 
interested in airplanes, so I said no to an 
offer of an editorial job with an aviation 
magazine. Writing social news for a business- 
man’s house organ was not my calling, and I 
didn’t relish the idea of working on an in- 
struction manual for cutting machines. I 
wanted fiction! 

There was still enough money in my bank 
account to last a while; my friends were still 
willing to let me sleep on their living room 
couch, so I decided to hold out a little longer. 


The Fruits of Searching 


Looking for a certain job can be very dis- 
couraging, indeed; the idea grows strong 
that it will never end and there is no such 
thing as an available job which will interest 
you. Yet, little things happen which make 
the days pleasant. I met other girls like my- 
self in employment agencies and personnel 
offices. It’s refreshing to have someone to 
commiserate with over a cup of coffee at ten 
o'clock. After two weeks of job searching, 
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I knew which hotel lobbies were best for en- 
joying a leisurely cigarette between inter- 
views, which hamburger joints were reason- 
able, and which ladies’ powder rooms in 
downtown Manhattan didn’t cost ten cents. 

Then my luck turned. First of all, I found 
an employment agency which seemed to 
know what I was looking for and which 
didn’t, in its enthusiasm to get my fee, send 
me on interviews that didn’t interest me. Mr. 
O’Connor gave me cards of introduction for 
three positions that appealed to me. 

The first interview was with Street and 
Smith Publishers. There was an opening for 
an editorial assistant to the travel editor with 
CuHarM Magazine. The chances of my get- 
ting the job looked good and my hopes were 
high—until I was told what the starting 
salary would be, fifty-five dollars a week. 
That meant that after tax deductions I 
would have taken home approximately 
$47.00 a week. My three months egg nest 
was already getting low and in New York, 
$47.00 is hardly enough to live on. I men- 
tioned this to the personnel director and she 
answered, “I know, but if you don’t want 
the job there are other girls, perhaps living 


at home or with other sources of income, 
who will want it.” She was right. Jobs in 
publishing are highly regarded and many, 
many girls will take a job for its prestige 
value regardless of the salary. They live with 
parents or relatives until they are promoted 


to a better paying position. I left that office 
and went for my other interviews. 

The second appointment was with Lirr 
magazine, again a “prestige” publication 
The pay was slightly higher (although it 
would mean eating some meals of rice and 
beans.) The opening was in the typing de- 
partment. I smiled and asked if and when 
I would be able to do editorial work. “That 
depends; there is no definite plan for promo- 
tion,” I was told. Since I already knew the 
typing department was a large one, I said no. 
I had visions of myself pounding away at a 
typewriter for years and years. 


The Last Interview 


My next interview proved to be my last one. 
I was sent to Hillman Periodicals, which 
publishes PaceEaNt, Movietanp and T.V. 
Time, as well as four confession magazines 
and pocket books. I was being interviewed 
by Harriet David, editor of Rea Srory, 
Rear Romances, My Love Secret and Un- 
CENSORED ConFessions. After we talked 
about my journalistic training and discussed 
confession magazines, Miss David gave me a 
story manuscript to be edited and returned 
the next day. 

That afternoon was a busy one. I left the 
office and spent two hours in the ladies’ 
lounge of the Roosevelt Hotel reading Un- 
CENSORED Conressions. Afterwards | 


Editorial conferences such as this are part of Susan Schmidt’s daily routine. Susan is third from the left. 
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called a friend of a friend who was an asso- 
ciate editor on McCa tts. I wanted to know 
if romance magazines were a good place for 






¢ getting experience. Her answer surprised me 

1 it ha 

and? little, but proved to be true. Romance 
d magazines are perhaps the best place for 
* 


i learning about the publishing field. The edi- 

1... torial staffs are usually small and therefore 

hat See ‘ 2 

an editorial assistant will probably be doing 

the | more in a month than someone who has been 
e . . . 

working on a prestige magazine for a year. 


ay After hanging up the phone, I rushed to the 
public library and took out a good book on 
editing. I re-memorized the symbols used in 
copy reading, worked over the story, and re- 
turned it. Then I baby-sat with the tele- 
os phone. A few days later Miss David phoned 


ich [e ' 54Y I could report for work the following 
Vy Monday. What a day that was! I even found 


* an apartment with a rent I could afford. 
§ 


ved 
My First Day 
IN- 
‘ed | rhe offices of Hillman Periodicals are on 
sed & Fifth Avenue, and Room 19 on the fifth floor 
was a medium size room lined on one side 
with filing cabinets. There were several 
shelves filled with books, recent issues of 
the | Hillman magazines and copies of competi- 
. tive confession magazines. Lying on top of 
several chairs and the filing cabinets were 
| — Manuscripts in manila envelopes, manu- 
scripts and more manuscripts. This was not 
eft, | the carpeted, luxurious office I had im- 
agined, but I soon began to love that clut- 
tered room. 
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The first day was exciting. I was to be 
trained by the girl I was replacing. She ex- 
plained the task of editing, many details 
about the grammatical style of the maga- 
zines, how to cut a manuscript that is too 
wordy, how to add elements of a story which 
are missing, such as supplying motivation 
for a character who acts without good rea- 
son. Details I was afraid I’d never remember. 
At twelve, I was taken to lunch by the other 
three members of the staff and found them 
all interesting girls, not much older than my- 
self, who had also pounded the pavements to 
find their jobs. 

One of the most helpful things I was given 
that first day was a paper showing what hap- 
pens to a manuscript that comes into the 










office until it’s a story in a magazine ready 

for the newsstands. It left out a great deal, 

but was roughly as follows: 

1. Manuscript is read and accepted or rejected. 

2. Shooting scripts written for photographs, This 
involves picking a scene or two which will 
make a good illustration. A description of the 
scene, characters and position or expression of 
characters is written out in detail, so photogra- 
phers who haven’t read the story will know 
what picture is wanted. 

3. Story must be edited three or four times. This 
includes revising or even rewriting if neces- 
sary. 

4. Blurbs and captions written. Blurb, I found, is 
dramatic ‘‘come-on”’ in large type near title. 
The caption is a short sentence or two explain- 
ing the picture. 

5. Galley proofs must be proof read for mistakes ; 
printer’s errors or mistakes of our own. The 
proofs are the first printed copy of a story we 
have and show how the story will appear in 
print in the magazine. 

6. Corrected proofs must be read for mistakes. 

These are the second printed copy the office 

gets from the printer. 

Magazine make-up. This involves placing 

stories and articles into available space. We 

work with a dummy sheet which shows which 
columns are to be used for ads and which are 
for editorial copy. 

8. Table of contents written 

9. Final print okayed. This print is the last proof 
seen before the whole magazine is ready. 


~ 


Deadlines, Covers, and Irate Writers 


The list was sketchy and omitted a million 
details. It didn’t explain tasks like choosing 
pictures of pretty girls for the covers and re- 
titling stories or articles. It didn’t say a word 
about checking factual information in arti- 
cles and the tricky business of writing cover 
copy. And it failed to mention that if the 
deadline for getting ail manuscripts down to 
the printer was the 10th of the month, five 
stories were usually unfinished on the 9th. 
Also, that an article scheduled for the De- 
cember issue often didn’t come into the 
office till January. The phone rang con- 
stantly with an irate writer on the other end, 
demanding to know what had happened to 
his manuscript, sent in more than a month 
ago. And invariably when things were the 
most hectic, a little man would pop into the 
office and ask who wanted her shoes polished. 
But somehow, the magazines were always 
ready on time and there were days when 
everything seemed under control. 
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Juicy Blurbs at Breakfast 


The list also failed to mention that some 
aspects of the job are tedious and boring, 
but important. I think the most difficult was 
reading galley proofs. By the time they came 
into the office to be checked, I’d read the 
same story six times, and there’s something 
deadly about reading a confession story six 
times. On the other hand, nothing pleased 
me more than writing a juicy blurb. I always 
considered it a great art, composing a tan- 
talizing phrase that didn’t give a story away, 
but which captured the reader’s attention. 
“No one knew about the private hell I lived 
in, the searing shame and fear that drove 
me—until I was guilty of the most horrible 
crime a woman can commit!” I wrote that 
beauty one morning before I’d finished my 
breakfast of a Danish roll and coffee. 

The technical side of editing a manuscript 
can be learned in a matter of hours with a 
good book from the library. It consists of 
memorizing symbols, such as the dot inside 
of a circle for a period. But, being a good 
editor can be as difficult, sometimes more 
difficult, than being a writer. Within a 
month, I no longer looked at manuscripts as 
stories. Each script became a personality of 
two types—the authors and the readers. 
Often, I had the feeling I was responsible for 
leading a discussion between the two people, 
sitting on top of my desk, the author telling 
an absorbing story to a critical reader. And 
believe me, readers of confession magazines 
are critical readers. 

Confession stories are not sophisticated, 
flowery masterpieces. Whether they are or 
not, they must seem to be straightforward 
“this happened to me” narrations. The most 
essential element in such a story is the “I.” 
Can and will the reader be able to identify 
with the person confessing her plight? The 
letters coming to the office showed how be- 
lievable the stories were. Women wanted us 
to know that they understood what a charac- 
ter had been through because they’d faced 
a similar crisis. 


What One Reader Said 


Once I met a reader and talked to her. I 
was still in a sleepy fog one morning when 
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I pushed my way into the subway. I found 
a seat next to a woman who was dressed ina 
plain, black coat. The scarf around her head 
was pushed back far enough to show strands 
of grey hair and I think she was about 40. 
She was reading the latest issue of Rea. 
Romances. I leaned over to see which story 
was causing her to sigh out loud from time 
to time. I hadn’t realized how far I was 
leaning until she smiied at me and asked, 
“Dear, do you ever read these magazines” 
The story she was reading happened to be 
one I’d spent two days editing. 

“Sometimes,” I nodded. 

“Well, a young girl like you should read 
them,” she said. “If you’ve got troubles, it’l! 
help you with ’em.” 

I couldn’t resist the urge and said I’d heard 
that the stories were written by professional 
writers and were pure fiction. I should have 
resisted. She was hurt by the insinuation. 

“Of course they’re true. Anyone can tell 
that!” she scowled. 

How anyone can tell, I never learned, but 
her comment was a compliment that kept 
me going for months, struggling to make the 
stories more and more realistic. This is not 
an easy thing to do. A good confession story 
has the same elements any well written story 
has, whether it is printed in Harper’s or 
Mopvern Romance. The characterizations 
must be strong and well drawn. If the people 
are wooden or stereotyped, the manuscript is 
worthless. If the motivations are missing, im- 
plausible or contrived, the story will fail. Also 
if the dialogue has a false ring or the plot is 
merely a string of fabricated incidents, it will 
be rejected. 





The Blood and Sweat In 
Writing Confessions 


I must admit I learned this lesson the hard 
way myself. After a few months with Hill- 
man Periodicals and after reading a few hun- 
dred confession stories, I thought I knew the 
formula, “sin, suffer, and repent,” as well as 
anyone. In December I spent a few hours 
each evening writing my first romance man- 
uscript, “Out To Find Love.” The story was 
crammed with excitement, sex, and clever 
phrases, and was reeking with moralistic 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Ir you can’t lie and exaggerate you can’t 
write fiction. I believe it was Shakespeare 
who said that plotting is nothing but lying. 
This goes back to the wandering minstrels 
of old who soon discovered they would 
starve to death if they didn’t lie and exag- 
gerate. That is why a wild animal who killed 
one little lamb in another province became 
aman-eating dragon who had swallowed ten 
men, women and children, by the time the 
wandering minstrels told it. 

Since more than 90% of all short stories 
published are complication stories, the most 
important thing for a new writer to learn in 
writing this type of story is how to plot com- 
plications. The dictionary states that a com- 
plication is “‘a situation or a detail of a char- 
acter entering into and complicating the 
main thread of a plot.” We won’t argue with 
the dictionary, but for our purposes, and to 
make it easier for you to understand, when 
I use the word complication think of it as a 
problem or crisis, or both, facing a character 
in any work of fiction. This is my definition 
of a complication story: 

A complication story is the presentation of 
and solution to a complication in the lives of 
one or more imaginary persons in a work of 
fiction, which must be more interesting than 
those encountered in real life and at the 
same time believable to the reader. 

Almost every day of your life you meet with 











So Wrong to 
Tell the Truth 


Plots Thrive on Complications 


By John G. Fitzgerald 


some minor complication. You burn the 
toast. You miss the bus and are late for work. 
You try to phone Alice and the line is busy. 
Junior won’t eat his spinach. A neighbor 
throws a party and keeps you awake half the 
night. Your mother-in-law comes to visit 
you unexpectedly. 

But if you used any of these complications 
in a short story who would want to read it? 
That is why we say the complication and 
solution in a complication story must be 
more interesting than those encountered in 
real life. The mechanic you employ to do 
this is: 


Exaggerate And Lie About The Complica- 
tion Until You Make It More Interesting 
Than Those Encountered In Real Life 


Always remember, the more you lie and ex- 
aggerate the complication, the more involved 
it will become; and the more involved the 
complication, the better your story will be. 
So, let us take the last minor complication of 
your mother-in-law coming to visit you and 
make it a bad enough situation to use as a 
plot for a short story by lying and exaggerat- 
ing. We will give you a name, Bill Sheldon, 
with a wife named Diane, and a twelve-year- 
old son named Paul. 

Minor complication: Bill Sheldon’s mother- 
in-law comes to visit him. 
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Well you certainly couldn’t make a short 
story out of this because it happens to people 
every day. 


Lying About The Complication 


Lie No. 1—Bill Sheldon’s mother-in-law 
comes to live with him, his wife Diane and 
his son Paul, after the death of her husband. 
This makes the complication worse but is of 
no interst to the reader. A lot of mothers-in- 
law live with their married children. So let 
us tell all the lies we can to make the compli- 
cation so bad it will be more interesting than 
real life. 

Lie No. 2—Bill’s mother-in-law has never 
liked him and never forgiven him for marry- 
ing Diane. She wanted her daughter to 
marry Harold Carter. (Who is Harold Car- 
ter? I don’t know, as I am making this up 
as I go along and the name just popped into 
my head. Whoever he is, let us use him to 
make the complication thicker. ) 

Lie No. 3—Harold Carter is the general 
manager of the plant where Bill is employed 
as an expediter in the purchasing depart- 
ment. ( This lie makes the complication worse 
for poor old Bill who has a boss who was his 
rival suitor for Diane. 

Lie No. 4—Bill’s mother-in-law makes his 
life miserable by constantly harping about 
how much better off Harold Carter is finan- 
cially and socially. 

This is a pretty bad complication. Poor old 
Bill has a boss who rides him all day and a 
mother-in-law who makes his life miserable 
at home. 


Four Weaknesses In Plotting Complications 


Plotting complications that are too much like 
those encountered in real life. If we stop 
with lie No. 4 in our complication plot out- 
line, we would be doing just that. There are a 
lot of guys who don’t like their jobs or their 
boss in real life. There are a lot of guys with 
mothers-in-law on their backs in real life. 
Plotting complications that are too easily 
solved. If we have Bill tell Diane that her 
mother must leave or he will, and she agrees 
to send her mother to live in an apartment, 
the complication would be too easily solved. 
Readers demand that the protagonist must 
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have a very tough time solving his compli. 
cation and the more difficult it is to solve, the 
better the reader will like the story. 

Plotting complications and then letting 
some character besides the protagonist solv 
it. If we have the mother-in-law meet a 
widower at a church social and fall in love, 
and one morning, to Bill’s delight, tell him 
she is going to marry the widower, this would 
certainly solve Bill’s complication. But no 
editor would buy the story. Readers demand 
that the protagonist must solve his or her 
own complication. 

Plotting complications and then calling up- 
on providence, chance or coincidence to 
solve it. If we have Bill’s sour mother-in- 
law hit and killed by a truck while shop- 
ping one day, it would certainly solve Bill’s 
complication, but no editor would buy the 
story. This weakness in plotting complica- 
tions pops up all the time in workshop classes 
of new writers. They plot a complication, 
and when they can’t find a solution for it, 
they let providence, chance or coincidence 
solve it for them. 


How To Avoid These Weaknesses 


Fortunately, there is a mechanic which can 
be employed to avoid making any of the four 
fatal weaknesses in plotting complications. 

In every complication something of im- 
portance must be at stake and the solution 
to the complication must be found within the 
complication itself. 
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Here are three examples from a current 
magazine: 

Complication: A college professor’s reputa- 
tion and career are at stake because a coed 
who has a crush on him tells lies about him 
when he rebuffs her advances. 

Solution: The professor solves his complica- 
tion by proving the coed lied. 


Complication: A father realizes his son’s 
future is at stake because the boy is running 
around with a gang of juvenile delinquents. 
Solution: The hero-father solves his compli- 
cation by getting the business men of the 
town to build a recreation center for teen- 
agers. 


Complication: An innocent man’s life is at 
stake because he has been identified as a 
murderer by three witnesses. 

Solution: The hero-criminal attorney solves 
his complication by discrediting the testi- 
mony of the three witnesses during the trial. 


The mechanic you employ to make certain 

that something of importance is at stake if 
the complication isn’t solved is: Make the 
complication so bad that something of im- 
portance must be at stake. 

Let us now go back to Bill Sheldon and see 
if we can do just this. Bill is a nice easy-going 
guy and we’ve got to get him so riled up that 
he will tell his wife that her mother must 
leave or he will. Use his son Paul as the foil 
for doing this. Paul has been listening to his 
grandma ranting about how much better off 
Harold Carter is financially and socially than 
his own father. We are now ready for lie 
number five in the complication plot outline. 

Lie No. 5—Bill becomes aware that his 
son’s attitude towards him has changed since 
his mother-in-law came to live with them. 
Paul, who had before been a loving and obe- 
dient son, has become disrespectful and at 
times acts as if he is ashamed of his father. 
Create a situation to show this where Bill dis- 
covers his mother-in-law has poisoned Paul’s 
mind against his father. This is more than 
even a nice easy-going guy like Bill can take. 
He issues an ultimatum to Diane that her 
mother must leave or he will. 

We have now made the complication so 
bad that something of importance is at stake. 
If the complication isn’t solved a marriage 


will end in divorce and the reader, who is 
sympathetic towards Bill, would hate to see 
that happen. But just having something im- 
portant at stake won’t make a salable story 
unless the solution can be found within the 
complication itself. For example: 

If we let the mother-in-law meet the 
widower and marry him we are going outside 
the complication to solve it. 

If we allow her to be killed by a truck we 
are going outside the complication to solve it. 

If we move her to live in apartment by her- 
self, the complication is too easily solved. 

Anytime you reach this stage of plotting a 
complication where you can’t find the solu- 
tion within the complication itself, there is 
only one mechanic that will make your story 
salable. 

Make the complication even worse. And 
keep on making it worse and worse until the 
solution becomes apparent to you. 


Discovery And Change 


One of the most frequently used mechanics 
to make a complication worse is one I call 
discovery and change. This mechanic is 
known by many other names since Aristotle 
first defined it. But to keep it simple and 
easy to understand, we will call it discovery 
and change. 

Discovery and change is letting a character 
discover something he did not know or did 
not realize before, which results in him 
changing his mind. 

Let us now apply this mechanic to make 
Bill’s complication even worse. 

Lie No. 6—After Bill discovers his mother- 


-in-law has poisoned his son’s mind against 


him, he changes his mind about putting up 
with her for the sake of his wife and issues 
Diane an ultimatum that her mother must 
go or he will. 

Lie No. 7—Diane reluctantly agrees to 
move her mother to an apartment. But when 
she tells her mother this, her mother in a fit 
of self pity says she won’t go to an apartment. 
If her own daughter won’t let her live with 
her she’ll go into a charity home. When 
Diane discovers she can’t bring herself to let- 
ting her mother go live in a charity home she 
changes her mind and begs Bill to let her 
mother remain. 
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OPEN TO ALL WRITERS 





0,00 


In 200 Prizes 
For Short-Short Stories of 1500 Words 


SEND in your very best short-short or write 
one now for the 26th annual Writer’s Digest 
Short-short Story Contest. The contest is 
now open, beginning February Ist, and 
closes April 25th, 1960. 


Many of the 5,000 past prize winners got 
their very first “break” in this contest. The 
contest is open to all writers. 


HERE ARE 


. All short-short stories must be original, 
unpublished, and no more than 1,500 
words in length; typed or neatly written. 
Enclose stamped addressed envelope for 
return. 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a 
subscription (new, renewal, or exten- 
sion) to WRITER'S DIGEST. A six-month 
subscription entitles the subscriber to en- 
ter one story in this contest. A one-year 
subscripion entitles the subscriber to en- 
ter two stories in this contest. No more 


THE RULES 


4. Contest closes midnight, 


Here are a few points that may help you 
write your story: (1) All varieties of stories, 
humorous, children’s stories, action, love, 
fantasy, mystery, etc., are acceptable; (2 
Get into your story with your opening para- 
graph; (3) Your plots should be simple and 
not rely on coincidence; (4) Select story 
ideas from the life about you—people and 
places you know best. 
























than two stories can be entered by any 
one writer. 






3. All stories remain the exclusive property 
of the individual writer. The names of the 
winners will be published in a summer 
issue of WRITER'S DIGEST. All scripts will 
be returned as soon as possible. 








April 25th, 
1960. Three judges will read each script 
in selecting winners. The contest is now 
open. Send your stories now. 
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1st Prize 


$500 CASH 


2nd Prize 


The key to a new world of beauty 
and enchantment. This winner will 
receive a complete Voit Underwater 
Diving Lung, expert instruction in 
the use of it, and will sail into the 
blue Caribbean Sea to explore the 
wonders of the water world for five 
days. Food, compressed air, and 
underwater writing equipment in- 
duded. If allergic to water, alter- 
nate prize of $300. 


3rd Prize 


To record on-the-spot impressions 
wherever you go, a Dictet portable 
recorder with long-lasting battery. 
Weighs only 2 Ibs. 11 ounces (less 
than most women's purses). 


4th Prize 


Since climbing mountains is one way 
to become a best-seller, Writer's 
Digest will equip you with a moun- 
tain-climbing outfit and send you 
to Denver for a week from where 
you can launch a Pike Peak's ex- 
pedition. 


5th Prize 


A Polaroid Highlander Camera for 
finished pictures a few seconds 
after you take them, complete with 
Wink Eye, carrying case, and film. 


scenuecuscouns 


i $3,500 
Contest 
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6th to 14th Prize 


Latest 1960 portable typewriter, 
your choice of Smith-Corona, Royal, 
or Remington. 


15th Prize 


The services of a professional pho- 
tographer (if possible, a member 
of the American Society of Maga- 
zine Photographers) for a day. 


16th to 24th Prize 


Two cents a word for each word in 
your story. 


25th Prize 


An interview with an established 
writer awaits you. Travel and over- 
night expenses furnished. In addi- 
tion, if your article is accepted for 
publication in WD, you will receive 
$25 payment for each printed page 
in WD. 


26th to 40th Prize 


An intimate, direct study of five 
markets, each month for a year, 
covering General, Quality, Wom- 
en's, Men's and Confession markets. 


41st to 49th Prize 


One cent a word for each word in 
your story. 
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| The Contest Editor, WRITER'S DIGEST 

| 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
| 

| 
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50th Prize 


The inspiration of the theatre.. A 
season's subscription ticket to the 
Summer Theatre nearest you. 


51st to 70th Prize 


The world at your fingertips. A de- 
tailed full-size Rand-McNally Globe 
with brass meridian for easy loca- 
tion of places. Flying milage be- 
tween any two points. 


71st to 80th Prize 


The inspiration of music. Your 
choice of any three long-playing 
records from the collection of the 
world's largest record seller. 


81st to 90th Prize 


An insulated Penguin Server to 
keep your meal warm while you 
finish that last page or to put your 
mss. on ice, if necessary. 


91st to 100th Prize 


A luminous desk-travel, 30-hour 
clock with loud bell. Easily shut off. 


101st to 199th Prize 


A deed to a square foot of Gettys- 
burg Battlefield, plus certificate re- 
cording the place your story won. 


200th Prize 


A live wire. 


I am entering the WRITER’S DIGEST Short-Story Contest. 


© Enclosed is $2.00 for a six-month subscription and entry of ONE story. 


© Enclosed is $3.50 for a one-year subscription and entry of TWO stories. 
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| Please check one of the squares: My subscription is new (J; my subscription has expired, 
so please renew it (J; I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription (). 














So Wrong to Tell the Truth 


(Continued from page 39) 


Decision Leads To Solution 


It is at this point in plotting complications 
that many new writers fail to come up with 
a salable story by their failure to employ the 
following mechanic: 

The decision, made in the anti-climax of the 
unsuccessful attempts of the protagonist to 
solve the complications, must point out the 
solution to the complication. 

Now this isn’t as difficult as it sounds 
because, if the decision made doesn’t point 
to the solution, it simply means that the 
complication isn’t bad enough. To keep this 
spontaneous, I am making this complica- 
tion and solution up as I go along. Bill is 
now forced to make a decision which must 
point out a solution. If he decides to put up 
with his mother-in-law the rest of her life, 
the complication will remain unsolved. Bill 
must, therefore, decide to leave home, give 
up his job, go to another city and let Diane 
get a divorce. He figures he’s lost the love 
and respect of his son anyway, and that in 
time his mother-in-law will brainwash Diane 
until she will begin regretting she didn’t 
marry Carter. This decision of his must point 
to the solution to the complication. 


The double space denotes a long pause be- 
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cause I can’t come up with a solution. | 
know it must be there because I can’t pos- 
sibly make the complication any worse. Wait 
a minute. Now it is coming. If it wasn’t for 
Harold Carter there would be no complica- 
tion. Somehow Carter must be the agent 
Bill uses to solve his complication. What do 
we know about Carter? That he rides Bill 
at work. This character trait of Carter 
must be the key to the solution. Got it now. 


Lie No. 8—The only elation Bill feels is 
that at long last he will be able to tell Harold 
Carter what he thinks of him. He has never 
taken his office troubles home and it sud- 
denly occurs to him that his mother-in-law 
and Diane probably think Carter is looked 
upon as a little tin God by his employees. Bill 
knows that every employee in the plant hates 
Carter’s guts because he is always riding 
them. He never passes up a chance to baw! 
out an employee and throw his weight 
around. This starts Bill thinking that maybe 
Carter is the same way at home. The only 
time he ever met Carter’s wife she appeared 
to be a timid woman, afraid to speak. Bill’s 
discovery that Carter might be the same type 
of overbearing person at home as he is in 
business makes him change his mind about 
quitting his job and leaving home. He sees 
a last desperate chance to solve his compli- 
cation by inviting Carter and his family to 
dinner. He rightly deduces that Carter won’t 
pass up a chance to blow his own horn and 
show Diane what a mistake she made in not 
marrying him. 

This brings us to the final step in plotting 
our complication, which writes itself. 


The Last Important Lie 


Lie No. 9—Carter accepts the invitation and 
brings his wife, and son who is just a year 
younger than Paul to dinner. Bill’s deduc- 
tions prove correct. Carter is as overbearing 
with his wife and son as he is with his em- 
ployees. His wife is a timid woman, afraid 
to open her mouth. When questions are put 
to her Carter answers for her. He is also 
very domineering with his son, telling the 
boy to sit up straight in his chair and bawling 
the boy out for accidently upsetting a dish. 
After they leave the mother-in-law changes 
her mind about Bill after discovering what 
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sort of a family man Carter is. She begs Bill 
to forgive her. Paul also changes his mind 
about his father after discovering how Carter 
treats his own son. There is love and new 
found respect in his voice as he tells his father 
this. The complication is solved and the 
story ends. 


Now, Write The Story 


It now becomes simply a matter of fastening 
the complication plot outline to the plot 
structure of the formula story, inventing a 
few minor attempts by Bill to solve his com- 
plication only to meet with failure, and we 
have a plot that will sell. 

Now, go back to our definition of a compli- 
cation story and we find we’ve created a com- 


plication that is more interesting than those | 


encountered in real life, but what about the 
rest of the definition? Is it believable to the 
reader? 


If you have the slightest doubt you must 
learn to lie and exaggerate to write fiction, 
let us consider this complication objectively. 
In real life it is possible Diane’s mother might 
occasionally mention to her daughter that 
Diane would have been better off married to 
Harold Carter, but it is extremely unlikely 
she would ever mention this to Bill, who is 
supporting her. It is even more unlikely she 
would go on harping about it and poison her 
own grandson’s mind against his father. How 
do you make a reader believe she would do 
these things? By exaggerating her dominant 
character traits. In backgrounding the cir- 
cumstances that produced the complication 
it will be necessary to exaggerate the char- 
acter trait of an ambitious mother who wants 
her daughter to marry for money and social 
position. When her plans fail and Diane mar- 
ries Bill, it will be necessary to exaggerate the 
character trait of vindictiveness of this 
mother and her extreme dislike of Bill in sev- 
eral situations. It will then be believable to 
the reader that this woman would do the 
things she does after coming to live with Bill. 

In real life it is extremely unlikely that Bill 
would let his mother-in-law drive him out of 
his own home and break up his marriage. So 
it will be necessary to exaggerate Bill’s char- 
acter trait of being a nice easy-going guy who 
is a plodder knowing his own limitations, a 


guy who considers himself very lucky to have 
a good job, even if under a mean boss, a guy 
who loves his wife and son so dearly he is 
willing to put up with his mother-in-law’s 
abuse and make the agonizing decision to 
leave home. 

In real life it is extremely unlikely that a 
man of Harold Carter’s stature would ac- 
cept a dinner invitation just to blow his own 
horn. Why should he? He is well aware that 
Diane knows he is Bill’s boss and much bet- 
ter off financially and socially than Bill. It 
will be necessary to exaggerate Carter’s char- 
acter trait of vainess showing he never got 
over the blow to his vanity when Diane chose 
Bill instead of him. It then becomes believe- 
able to the reader that he would accept the 
dinner invitation to blow his own horn. 

And because we've exaggerated these char- 
acter traits we’ve prepared the reader to 
swallow the big hook in the solution. 

I am going to end this article by getting you 
started on a minor complication which you 
should now be able to make bad enough to 
use for the plot of a salable short story. 

A young housewife enters the kitchen of her 
home and catches her eight-year-old son 
stealing cookies from the cookie jar. 

Lie No. 1—A young housewife enters the 
living room of her home and catches her 
eight-year-old son stealing some money from 
her purse. 

Now you take it from there. 














New York Market Letter 


(Continued from page 31) 


above-average adults. The American Heri- 
tage Junior Library will likewise appeal to 
unusually bright, perceptive children. Amer- 
ican Heritage is at 501 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 17. 

The editor in charge of this special series is 
Ferdinand Monjo. 


The Magazine Rack 


McCall’s has been doing very well. Margaret 
Cousins, the managing editor (formerly of 
Goop HovusEKEEPING—remember?),  re- 
ports a healthy state of manuscript turnover. 

Each month there are four or five stories. 
What kind? Of course the first answer is, 
“Any kind, as long as we like it well enough 
to buy it.” But there are areas that are better 
than others. First of all, good love stories. 
The women’s magazines especially are always 
on the lookout for these. Other kinds of 
stories about young adults are possibilities— 
marriage problems, but keep the main char- 
acters young. Miss Cousins was refreshingly 
frank on this subject. “Older people or teen- 
agers just don’t have as good a chance as 
young adults.” 

You see, surveys have indicated that men 
and women in their twenties and early 
thirties do more buying than people at other 
age levels. Therefore advertisers favor maga- 
zines which slant their material for readers 
in this age bracket. 

In articles, stay away from “service” sub- 
jects such as food, fashions, interior deco- 
rating, medicine, education. Oh, yes, there 
are many subjects left. The proof of it is that 
magazines with various service departments 
do constantly buy articles from free-lance 
writers. But a word of warning: Stay away 
from essays or what editors call “think 
pieces”. You would do better with an article 
which brings important new information to 
the readers (authoritative and well-docu- 
mented, of course), or even helpful how-to. 
Profiles of well-known people are another 
possibility. 

Top market prices are met here. Send your 
article to Herbert Mayes, editor, or Margaret 
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Cousins, managing editor, McCalls, 230 
Park Avenue, New York City 17. 

At This Week, 485 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City 17, the news is a new executive 
editor, Cy Chassler, who has come over from 
PacEANT. The editor and publisher is Wil- 
liam I. Nichols; the fiction editor, Stewart 
Beach. 

Unfortunately, the fiction needs here are 
now more limited than in the past. Tus 
WEEK is now running a series of narrative 
pieces under the editorship of Clifton Fadi- 
man in his department, “Read It Now”. As 
some fiction is used in this series, the need for 
it has lessened. 

In articles, don’t leave out the interests of 
the little woman, particularly the area of 
human relationships. Try to stay under 1800 
words. Payment? $250 to $750, sometimes 
more. No poetry or verse. 

In the works is a plan for a supplement 
once a month, which will cover cultural sub- 
jects, fashion, beauty, etc. The editor here 
will be Mrs. Tina S. Fredericks. As this is 
being written, no editorial policy has as yet 
been formulated. As soon as editorial needs 
crystalize, I shall let you know. 

There’s news at Cosmopolitan too. Bill 
Guy, fiction editor, (formerly at AMERICAN), 
wants to get away from the formula woman’s 
magazine stories, even to the extent of an 
occasional unhappy ending. This does not 
mean that he will buy the tenuous little 
sketches so beloved by beginning writers. 
There must be a strong, well-developed plot 
growing out of fully realized characteriza- 
tion. The stories should run 15 to 18 pages 
of double-spaced copy. 

News in the one-shot department. Instead 
of consistently using mysteries in the monthly 
novelette or novella, Mr. Guy now plans to 
offer the reader some variety with romances 
or historical novels. Some of these will be 
25-000-word condensations of novels, others 
will be originals. Payment is $850 for the first 
short story, and it goes on up after the third 
sale or so. 

The articles editor is Harriette La Barre. As 
you know, CosMopo iran has each issue fol- 
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low a theme, as far as the articles are con- 
cerned, and here is the line-up for the forth- 
coming issues: February—Fashion; March 
—Crime; April—Miracles of Modern Medi- 
cine. 

The fiction, of course, does not need to be 
related to the theme of the month. Cosmo- 
POLITAN is at 37th Street and Eighth Avenue, 
New York City 19. 

The Saturday Review and the Library 
Club of America are planning a new maga- 
zine to be called Friday Review, which will 
present adventures in ideas for high school 
students. It will come out on the first and 
third Fridays of each month, and will sell for 
25c a copy or $3 a year. 

It will offer young readers fiction, articles, 
poetry, humor, discussions covering adoles- 
cent problems, youth activities, science, hu- 
manities, careers, etc. 

The editor is Frank Jennings, the address 
25 West 45th Street. 


Great American Publications has taken 
over THe Satnt Mystery Macazine and 
Fantastic Universe. Hans Santesson con- 
tinues as editor of these two magazines, and 
of a fortnightly budget paperback, The Saint 
Mystery Library, which uses reprints from 
Tue Saint as well as other material and 
complete novels. 

The new address of these publications is 
270 Madison Avenue, New York City 16. 
THE SaINnT uses mystery stories, FANTASTIC 
UNIVERSE uses science fiction and fantasy. 
Preferred lengths are from 1500 words to 
4000 words. Payment is lc a word and up on 
publication. 

Hans Santesson has the impossible job of 
putting out these three publications single- 
handedly, without even an assistant. He 
asked me to warn contributors that reports 
would be slow, and to say that he is truly 
sorry about this situation. Being himself a 
writer, Hans is troubled by the delays, but as 
things are right now, there is nothing he can 
do about it. 


Miscellaneous 


At a banquet during the fifth annual con- 
vention of the Mid-American Periodical 
Distributors’ Association, “Maggie Awards” 
were made for editorial excellence in news- 





stand publications. New American Library 
won four “Maggies”, Dell won three, Ban- 
tam two; Avon, Pocket Books, Wonder 
Books and Golden Press one each. 

Here is the name of a responsible French 
publisher for those of you who might be in- 
terested in disposing of French rights to 
your work. Editions Ditis, 35, rue Mazarme, 
Paris (Vle). The primary interest here is in 
mysteries, adventure stories, spy stories of the 
paperback books in these categories. The pri- 
mary interest is in translation rights of pub- 
lished American books. Mr. Frederic Ditis, a 
charming Frenchman with an impressive 
command of English, was in New York to 
round up some new projects. But by the time 
you read this he will no doubt be back in 
Paris. The best bet is a letter of inquiry out- 
lining your project. 


More and more people seem to be learn- 
ing about books. At Garden City, the Se- 
curity National Bank of Long Island gave 
away books to encourage new depositors. In 
two months, as a result of this campaign, 
there were new deposits of more than $4 
million dollars. 


The Paramount Theater here, to encour- 
age attendance at its showings of “Beloved 
Infidel,” gave away copies of the book to the 
first 100 people who came to see the show. 


Leland Hayward has turned down the 
highest offer ever made for movie rights, 
1 million dollars down plus 25% of the movie 
or 10% of the gross, up to $3 million. The 
property was “Sound of Music,” the flow- 
ering of the combined talents of Lindsay & 
Crouse and Rodgers and Hammerstein. 


Harper’s prize Novel Contest, ($10,000. ) 
for 1960 will close on June 1. For details 
write to Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York City 16, N. Y. 


Here’s one way for a writer to hit the 
jackpot. John Dunn, a struggling free lancer, 
won $728,000 in the Irish Sweepstakes. 





A writer’s main asset is intuition; too many facts 
impede intuition—Carson McCullers. 
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Educational 


American School Board Journal, 400 North 
Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. William C. Bruce, 
Editor. Monthly publication, 50c per copy, $4.50 
yearly. Written for public school administrators, 
specifically—superintendents of schools, school 
board members, members of boards of education. 
Rarely accepts articles by free lance writers. Likes 
pictures of newly completed school buildings of 
unusual architectural quality and human interest 
pictures of children at study or school work. Pay 
$5 to $10 for pix, on acceptance. Reports in two 
weeks. 


Business Education World, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Monthly, 50c per copy, $4 
yearly. James Bolger, Editor. Aimed at high school 
and college teachers of commercial subjects— 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping and allied 
subjects. Wants “how-to” articles on improving 
presentation of subject matter; inspirational arti- 
cles (straightforward in style) on teacher’s role in 
and out of classroom. Also articles on trends in 
business-education field. Articles from educators 
preferred. Pays $10 for first printed page, $5 for 
each succeeding page or fraction, on publication. 
Pix with mss usually taken by local photographers 
by contributor’s arrangement; payment up to 
$7.50. No fiction or poetry. Reports within four 
weeks. 


Challenge, The Magazine of Economic Affairs, 
475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 10 issues, 
October through July, 25c per copy, $2.50 yearly. 
Haig Babian, Editor. Written for a general reader- 
ship, also college students. Prefers query and out- 
line. Subject matter: economic and public affairs 
on both the domestic and international scenes, 
stressing economic aspects. Nortecinical writing 
style. 2000 words preferred. Pays $50-$100. No 
fiction, pix or verse. Pays on acceptance, reports 
within a week. 
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Catholic Management Journal, 400 North Broad- 
way, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 5 issues per year, $1.00 
each. $4 yearly. William C. Bruce, Editor. Lois M 
Lunz, Associate Editor. Wants articles by and for 
Administrators of Catholic schools and _ institu- 
tions. Educational administration on every level. 
elementary, high school, college. Prefer case his- 
tories of particular Catholic schools with 1 or 2 
photos. Pays about 1¢ per word on publication, 
$3-$5 for pix with mss. 8x10 preferred. No fiction 
or verse. Reports almost immediately. 


College English, Trinity College, Hartford 6, 
Conn. 8 monthly issues, 55c per issue, $4 yearly 
Frederick L. Gwynn, Editor. Written for College 
Teachers of English communication and literature 
Wants articles of ten typed pages or less on literary 
criticism and pedagogical exposition. Also wants 
fiction about academic life. Poetry on academi: 
subjects. No payment. Reports in 1-2 weeks. 


The English Journal, 402 Education Bldg., Florida 
State University, Tallahasee, Fla. Monthly, Sep- 
tember to May, 50c per copy, $4 yearly. Dwight L. 
Burton, Editor. Written for High School teachers 
of English, Supervisors of English, teacher-educa- 
tional personnel. Wants articles on the teaching of 
English, maximum length, 5000 words. Payment 
for solicited articles only. No pix. Occasionally 
publishes short poems—-no payment. Reports 
within a month. 


Grade Teacher Magazine, Leroy Ave., Darien, 
Conn. Monthly except July and August. 60c per 
copy, $5 yearly. Miss Toni Taylor, Editor. Written 
for elementary teachers. Wants articles on class- 
room tested teaching techniques by classroom 
teachers; between 750 and 1000 words. Minimum 
payment, 1¢ per word. Also fiction suitable for 
elementary-aged children. Historical or biographi- 
cal material welcome if authentic. 750 words best 
length. Black and white pix 5x7 or larger desired 
with mss. Payment varies. Poetry from 4 to 12 
lines, 10¢ per line. Usually reports within 3 weeks. 
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Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 400 N. 
Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 10 months per year, 
50c per copy, $3.50 yearly. Dr. John L. Feirer, 
Editor. Written for teacher-trainers, supervisors, 
and teachers of industrial arts and industrial edu- 
cation. Wants projects (200 words and working 
drawings) ; also professional articles to 2000 words 
on administration, school shop management, curri- 
culum trends. Payment $20 per page, with extra 
for pix. No fiction or verse. Payment on accept- 
ance, reports in two weeks. 


International Journal of Religious Education, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. Monthly, ex- 
cept July and August. 50¢ per copy, $4 
yearly, less in quantity. Written for ministers, 
directors of religious education, church school 
teachers and superintendents, religious education 
committees, parents, religious education professors, 
and students. Wants articles on religious educa- 
tional philosophy, student work, Christian family 
life, adult education in churches, church camping, 
work with exceptional persons, church council 
activities, new religious education methods. Up to 
1800 words. Nominal payment. No fiction or 
poetry. Pix with mss and pix with captions. Pay- 
ment usually $5, size 8x10. 


Journal of Home Economics, 1600 20th Street, 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 10 issue per year, 60c 
per copy, $6 yearly. Mary Hawkins, Editor. For 































—and sold. 


discuss working with you. 


for step-by-step assistance 
while you write... 


PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding special service, Personal 
Collaboration, which we originally tested by working with six- 
teen entirely new writers. Before the test period was over, fourteen had sold 
two scripts each or more. 

The success of the service stems entirely from its one basic, simple principle: Instead of allowing 
the client to work in the dark when writing his stories or articles, and perhaps end up with flaw-filled 
scripts which won’t sell; the agency watches over and works with him every inch of the way, from 
idea stage through finished script and sale. Under PC service, the agency shows the client how to 
analyze stories or articles, and plot the way the top professionals on our client-list do it—helps him 
write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil—step by step until the scripts 
are entirely salable and out to market under the same sales service we give our established clients 


And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency and not a school, there are no “test assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is on 
material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out—PC in full covers a 
comparatively short period of time. And there is no dull waiting: PC material is worked on the 
same day the mail brings it in, and replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. _ 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC service have now sold: to The Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan, This Week, Redbook, Everywoman’s Family Circle, Coronet, Pageant, Woman’s Day, 
Argosy, True Confessions, Modern Romances, Manhunt, Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, Harper, 
Dutton, Macmillan, Lippincott, Dodd-Mead, Gold Medal, and many, many others. We'll be happy to 


Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have, or have not, worked with us before, 
and the charge is moderate. Please write for full details. No charge or obligation, of course. 


professional home economists. Wants general arti- 
cles concerned with home economics, economics re- 
search, and articles on current issues as they apply 
to the specific field of home economics. No fiction. 
No payment. Reports within a month if possible. 


National Republic, 511 11th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. Monthly publication, 35c per copy, 
$3.50 yearly. Walter S. Steele, Editor. Aimed at 
executives, patriots, school personnel. Wants non- 
partisan political, patriotic and inspirational arti- 
cles on domestic affairs. Incidentals in the history 
of our country. Patriotic Anniversaries. 1500 to 
1800 words double-spaced. Pays $25 without illus- 
trations, $50 with pix, if timely. No fiction or 
poetry. Reports in 60 days. 


NEA Journal, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Monthly publication, 80c per copy, $7.20 
yearly. (Mailed free to all members of the Na- 
tional Education Association.) Teachers and ad- 
ministrators at all levels. Wants popular anec- 
dotal style articles telling about desirable classroom 
practices. Generally no payment, but suggests that 
professional writers query before submitting an 
article for which payment is expected. Mrs. Mil- 
dred S. Fenner, Editor, says she also wants stories 
about school children, but can seldom offer pay- 
ment. Pix used occasionally if submitted with mss. 
8x10 b&w glossies. $10 per pix upon acceptance. 
Poetry up to 300 words also published, but no 
payment. Reports in two months. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


58O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 

















Safety Education Magazine, National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 
Monthly, September to May, $3.75 per year. 
Nancy Nupuf Margolis, Editor. Written for teach- 
ers and administrators at the elementary, second- 
ary, and higher education levels. Wants articles 
dealing with safety education programs in the 
classroom, school system projects to promote acci- 
dent prevention, organizational materials for 
safety supervisors, student-run activities in high 
schools or colleges. Non-profit organization, can 
give no cash payments. By lines, of course. Need 
pix, no payment, credit lines. Reports upon receipt. 


Sunday-School World, American Sunday-School 
Union, 1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Monthly issue, 18c per copy, $1.75 yearly. William 
J. Jones, Editor. Written for Sunday-school teach- 
ers, officers, and other Christian workers. Solicits 
articles about 1000 words, based on actual experi- 
ence, concisely treating different phases of Sunday- 
school work, particularly in the rural districts and 
small schools. Accounts of new forms of Sunday- 
school activity, new solutions of old problems, the 
school’s influence on the community’s spiritual life 
are especially desired. Rate of payment varies. No 
fiction. Publishes poetry of high spiritual and 
artistic nature up to five stanzas; also seasonal ma- 
terial. Buys pix with mss and occasionally with 
captions. 8x10 b&w glossies preferred, payment 
varies, on acceptances. Reports as soon as practi- 
cable. 


Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 University Avenue, 
New York 52, N. Y. Monthly except July & 
August. 35¢ per copy, $3 yearly. John Wakeman, 
Editor. Written for librarians of all kinds, in pub- 
lic, school, college and special libraries. Wants any 
material of specific interest to librarians at a rea- 
sonable popular level. No limitations as to length. 
No payment. No fiction. Occasional short poems 
on library topics. No payment. Reports in two 
weeks. 
Merger 

The Christian Family is to be merged with Divine 
Word Missionaries, Techny, Illinois. Since this 
publication is staff written, it is not in the market 
for material. 


Professional “How-To” 

Science and Mechanics, (The Magazine That 
Shows You How), 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
11, Ill., has been purchased by Davis Publications, 
Inc. Converting from bi-monthly to monthly pub- 
lication with the October, 1960, issue, thus dou- 
bling its potential as a market for free-lancers. Don 
Dinwiddie, Editor, welcomes inquiries from pro- 
fessional free-lancers accustomed to top magazine 
rates for top-quality articles. Broad market for 
provocative feature articles dealing with new de- 
velopments and trends in science, electronics, mis- 
siles and rocketry, industry, transportation, home 
building, furnishings and maintenance. Articles 
must “touch” the reader—text-bookish technical 
treatises are out. Works on inquiry and assignment 
basis, pays promptly on acceptance. Uses glossy 
pix only, will pay photo costs where necessary to 
obtain professional quality. On construction proj- 
ects, requires photos of finished product in addition 
to drawings which show how the project is built. 
Works four months ahead of issue date. 


Potpourri 


The Community Explorer, 357 Sanford Ave., 
Lyndhurst, N. J. Wants articles and some short 
fiction reflecting a community character. These 
can be about small or big town life, attitudes, as- 
pirations, problems, viewpoints—any of the myriad 
elements which are involved in community living. 
From one paragraph to 1500 words, typewritten. 
Payment one dollar per column, approximately 
four hundred words, on publication. Submit to: 
Edgar Jean Bracco, 109 Forest Ave., Lyndhurst, 
N. J. All submissions not used will be returned with 
a personal note, if accompanied by stamped self- 
addressed envelope. 


New England Homestead, 29 Worthington St. 
Springfield 3, Mass. Donald S. Watson, Editor. 
Miss Elsie C. Hawkins, Home Department Editor. 
Twice a month, 5¢ per copy, 60¢ per year. Written 
for New England farmers and rural residents. 
Wants farm, household, home and garden articles, 
preferrably with pix, 8x10, but can use smaller pix. 
Will also consider pix with captions. Occasionally 
uses fiction on the light or seasonal side. Pays 30¢ 





CRITICISM 


By Experienced 
W. D. Editors 


The editors of Writer’s Digest will give 
your script a thorough “blue pencil” 
criticism, with revision suggestions (why 
and how), and market information. 





RATES 
STORIES AND ARTICLES up to 3,000 words— 
$6.00; each additional 1,000 words—$1.50 


POETRY up to 10 lines—$1.50; each addi- 
tional line—15c. 

NoveELsS—$1.50 per 1,000 words for a “blue 
pencil” criticism 

Tv and RADIO PLAYs—$9.00 for 30-minute or 
one act plays; $20.00 for one hour or three 
act plays. 

Send your script and payment to: 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Dept. 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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per inch for articles or stories; more for features. 
Pix $2. Short poems—four to eight lines—20¢ per 
line. Pays on publication, returns immediately if 
not accepted. 


Powerboat, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 
28, California. Quarterly, 50¢ per copy, $5 yearly. 
Kenneth M. Bayless, Editor. Written for pleasure- 
boat enthusiasts, competition racing, general boat- 
ing. Wants 2000-3000 word articles and features 
with good pictures. Inboard & outboard boating, 
engine refinements, how-to-do-it articles. No fic- 
tion, no poetry. Pix with mss only. Pays $45 per 
page, including pix, on acceptance. 


Rephibia, Digest of cultural and scientific infor- 
mation, 8525 Bay Shore Road, Brooklyn 9, New 
York. Ten issues per year, 35¢ per copy, $2 yearly. 
Editor, Steve Grenard. Senior Editor, Dr. Paul 
Wohl. Aimed at naturalists interested in promoting 
the study of reptiles and amphibians. Wants non- 
technical abstracts, condensations, short fiction, 
humor, poems, observation, scientific studies. Book 
reviews and reports. Wishes to see articles complete 
along with pix and illustrations. Department Edi- 
tor, Richard P. Glasser, Fiction Editor, David 
Arthur Brody. No payment except in Contributor’s 
Copies. Buy pix at $1 per contact print. Likes lim- 
mericks and rhyme, but no payment. Reports in 10 
days to two weeks. 


Sunshine Magazine, Lichtfield, Illinois. Monthly, 
25¢ per copy, $2 yearly. H. P. Henrichs, Editor. 
Also Highways of Happiness, free distribution. 
Both magazines written for a general audience. 
General subjects. Wholesome. Fiction or fact. 
1500-word limit. Inspirational, helpful, whole- 
some. Payment based on merit, on acceptance. 


Teen Digest, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Claire Glass, Editor. Monthly publication. 
35c per copy, $3.50 yearly. Written for a teenage 
audience. Wants articles and features on self-im- 
provement careers, entertainment, also personality 
stories. Fiction needs: —reprint stories with young 
characters, 2500 word length. Also reprint verse or 
poetry. Pays on acceptance of material. 


The Vehicle, 716 Johnson St., Charleston, Ill. 
Robert Mills French, Editor. Fifth number is now 
being prepared. Wants short stories of 4000 words 
or less on any theme, short poems both lyrical and 
light, articles mostly about the educational scene 
from the college student’s angle, and original funny 
fillers. Can pay only in exceptional cases, but each 
contributor will receive a free copy. 








Copywriter 
Seeks Employment 


I read this darn book, 

It says ‘Write as you speak.’ 
So I did—and was out 

On the street in a week. 

J. G. LONG 








Personalized Instruction 
in Writing and Editing 


PUBLISHING & EDITING 
with Thomas O’Conor Sloane III 


SHORT STORY 
with Hallie Burnett 


TELEVISION WRITING WORKSHOP 
with Philip Freund 


WRITERS’ WORKSHOP AND 
MANUSCRIPT READING BUREAU 
with Clark Mills 


WRITING FOR CHILDREN 
with William Lipkind 
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Through February 15th. 


HUNTER COLLEGE 
of the City of New York 
ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Request Catalog E1I9W 


695 Park Avenue, at 68th Street, N. Y. 21, 
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THIS YEAR GO LIKE ‘60 


But running on a treadmill will get you nowhere. You 
need to know markets, taboos, the techniques of your 
trade. 

HERE YOU ARE TAUGHT 

STEP BY CAREFUL STEP 
Pauline Bloom has taught thousands of writers success- 
fully at Town Hall, Columbia University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn College, and by mail, and is herself a 
widely published writer. She works with YOU as a class 
of one, and she keeps in mind YOUR particular needs, 
problems and wishes, as she helps you step by step to do 
the best writing of which you are capable. 


ONE SALE EVEN TO A SECONDARY MARKET 


CAN PAY FOR THE COURSE AND START 
YOU ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER 


CRITICISM SERVICE 
Have you a problem ms? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong, and what to do to make it right. $1 per 
thousand words, $5 minimum. Payment and stamped 
envelope should accompany script. Special rate for books. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
Licensed by New York State. 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 


Name 


Address 











RADIO 
-TV 


One of the most solidly built series in TV 
today is the Perry Mason Show, and the 
solid building begins with the foundation— 
the scripts. 

“We try to create stories that make sense all 
along the line . . . stories wherein everything 
fits together without straining credulity, real- 
ity or honesty,” the producer, Herbert 
Hirschman, says. “That means real sweat 
and work on the part of many people, par- 
ticularly the writer and the story editor. Our 
stories resemble jig saw puzzles—the pieces 
must go together all along the line. We try 
to be completely honest. We attempt to 
eliminate all holes in plot; we make every 
effort to avoid false clues or mystifying audi- 
ences for the sake of mystery. The ideal 
Perry Mason story would be one in which 
we let the audience in on everything that 
happened except for the ten or fifteen min- 
utes surrounding the murder. 

“We need writers. We don’t have enough 
who can create the kind of scripts we need 
for the Perry Mason show. One reason is that 
we have a difficult show to write—many 
other shows do not require or demand the 
kind of hard work which ours does. It is, 
frankly, easier to write a Western or a melo- 
drama. However, we do discover that 
although the first Perry Mason may be tough 
going for a writer, the second goes a good 
deal more easily. 

“Our writers must be able to tell a good 
part of their story through question and 
answer, since the last act usually takes place 
in the courtroom. Clues should be presented 
so that the alert, intelligent viewer may be 
able to figure out for himself who the guilty 
person is—still the clues must be so hidden 
that they don’t give the plot away. Writers 
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By Nancy Vogel 
WD Hollywood Correspondent 


must remember that this show is a Whodunit 
—not a Whydunit or a Howdunit. The main 
problem of each episode is determining who 
committed the crime. We present the audi- 
ence with four or five possible suspects and 
then proceed to narrow them down to one 
—the actual murderer. 

“Many qualified prospective writers for our 
show are frightened off by the legal angles 
inherent in each script. They shouldn’t allow 
themselves to be frightened by this, because 
actually it is much less difficult than it ap- 
pears. Also, help is available in this depart- 
ment: writers are not expected to be familiar 
with all phases of law. 

“A writer must, in effect, write two stories 
in one for our show, and each must be con- 
vincing and interesting. At least one char- 
acter lies, and tells a story which isn’t true, 
but might be. And his entire false story has 
to be implemented and built up so that the 
viewer will accept it as a possibility. Then 
there is the true story, what really happened. 
And this too, obviously, must be complete. 

“Characterization and logical motivation 
are vital in a Perry Mason script. Each char- 
acter must behave as he really would under 
these particular circumstances, not merely 
because he has to for purposes of the story. 
Sometimes a bit of action which is out of 
character does slip past all of us in the writ- 
ing and isn’t caught until the segment is 
being filmed. These become very apparent 
when the roles are being enacted. And where 
sometimes this sort of thing is overlooked in 
a book or a story, on the screen it shows up 
glaringly, and is much more difficult to 
accept. 

“Making changes in a script we had 
thought completely finished is obviously dif- 
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ficult—one change necessitates many others 
elsewhere in the script. It’s like pulling out 
one thread and seeing the whole thing start 
to unravel—you have to jump in quickly 
and tie up all the threads you have loosened, 
or you have nothing left. 

“We use at least one or two young, pretty 
girls in each episode. It’s a cliche in court- 
room scenes that if the defendant is shapely 
and attractive and crosses her legs while she 
is on the witness stand, she’s likely to be 
treated leniently by the jury. Maybe this 
isn’t right, but in general it is true. Anyway, 
we feel we might as well take advantage of 
this basic facet of human nature; everybody 
likes to see pretty girls, so we are using a 
great many of them in this series.” 

Executive producer of the Perry Mason 
show (and co-owner, with her husband and 
Erle Stanley Gardner) is Gail Patrick Jack- 
son, the former actress. Mrs. Jackson—her 
hair graying, but still as lovely as ever— 
busies herself with all angles of the show. She 
once studied law herself, and she points out 
that the star of the show, Raymond Burr, is 
also an expert on law. 


The Executive Producer Says. . . 


“We have an acute script problem, because 
the director for a segment is usually not 
available to us until filming is almost ready 
to start. By that time the writer has usually 
finished with his script and is gone, probably 
to work on something else. The director 
usually has suggestions that will add to the 
dramatic value of the story so we sit about 
incorporating his ideas into the script. Our 
story consultant handles most of these prob- 
lems, since he basically is responsible for our 
scripts and, of course, is very familiar with 
each script, having worked with the writers 
from the inception of the idea. 

“The sponsors naturally want to see our 
‘final script’. We'd like to see it too. There 
just doesn’t seem to be any such thing. This 
apparently is a problem inherent in televi- 
sion shows. There are constant changes and 
each change necessitates many others, but in 
turn each change improves the story. 

“We've been very happy with the public 
acceptance of our show. It’s now number 9 
in the Nielsen ratings. Readers have pur- 


' chased millions of the Gardner Perry Mason 





BROADWAY NEEDS PLAYS! 


Let our staff of professionals, with over 20 
years active participation in Broadway thea- 
tre, advise you on getting your play ready to 
market. WRITE US TODAY! 


PLAYWRIGHTS COUNSELLING SERVICE 
570 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








ACTUAL TV SCRIPTS 
(USED) 
Learn technique, approach and form 
from actual scripts. Send $2.00 to 


Worthy Enterprises 
Box 2023, Van Nuys, California 








EDITING, REVISION, 
GHOSTWRITING 


Free information, prompt service. 
Criticism of short mss. $1 per thousand 
words, minimum $5. 


Book appraisal $5. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Ave. Sy. 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 











YOU, TOO, CAN WIN! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES 
WON BY OUR STUDENTS IN 1959 


Winner's Weight in Gold 
from Dial Soap 


$25,000 from Eversharp Schick 
$25,000 from Colgate 

$500 a Year for Life from Velvet 
$20,000 from Crest-Pace 

$15,000 from Dole Pineapple 
$15,000 from Remington 

$10,000 from Green Giant Peas 
$10,000 from Hoover 

$10,000 from Lava Soap 

$5,000 from LePage 


You, too, can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest "SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN" — 
bringing you winning help for the big contests now 
on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











stories. That means a lot of people were in- 
terested in the character long before he ap- 
peared on TV. We hope for a long, long life 
for Perry Mason on television. Of course, if 
Westerns give us too much competition we 
may eventually have to put him on a horse! 

“Obviously we must take dramatic license 
on our show. An example might be the short 
space of time in which our cases are handled. 
In real life a similar case would take months 
to go through the courts. However, it has 
pleased us to learn that lawyers in our audi- 
ence have accepted this phase of the series, 
and we are delighted with the reaction we’ve 
had from the general public as well. 

“T personally am against demonstrative vio- 
lence. We try to never show it on our show. 
Everyone knows that a crime has been com- 
mitted, but the details of violence are usually 
left to the imagination. 

“We want our show to be more than mere 
entertainment. We want it to be helpful, as 
well. We hope to make people more aware 
of their legal rights and of the fact that the 
courts are for them, not a place to be feared 
but a place where their rights can be pro- 
tected. 

“Erle Stanley Gardner’s help is invaluable 
to us. He reads all of the scripts before they 
are filmed— in fact, he reads every version of 
every script. He makes criticisms, but never 
without suggestions that are of great help in 
our revisions. The detail and accuracy of his 
suggestions amaze us. For instance, in one 
script the writer had Della standing outside 
a mountain cabin while Perry, inside, talked 
with the people involved in solving a crime. 
The writer had her giving peanuts to a chip- 
munk, who stored four in each cheek; and 
watching a blue jay. After reading the script 
Gardner wrote us that in this location it 
wouldn’t be a blue jay, but a mountain jay; 
and that the chipmunk wouldn’t put four 
peanuts in each cheek, but three. We 
checked on this and found that he was ab- 
solutely correct. He always is. We think 
someday that there’ll be a mistake on his 
part—but if there’s been one so far, we 
haven’t been able to find it. 

“This year we have more writers than be- 
fore for the show who have repeated, which 
is a big help. Any writers who can repeat are 
more valuable to us, of course, but we have 
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many new writers, too and we are always 
searching for new talent and new ideas. Our 
show is a challenge—most of all to us, and 
we love it!” 


Miscellanea 


CBS in New York has established the Col- 
umbia Television Workshop, which will 
have the objective of developing writing and 
directing (as well as acting) talent. The plan 
is to launch a weekly series of experimental 
dramatic shows, under the supervision of Al- 
bert McCleery, who was formerly producer 
of NBC’s Matinee Theatre in Hollywood. 

This project is not connected with CBS 
Workshop in Hollywood (which was re- 
ported on fully in the December issue of 
WriteEr’s Dicest). Writers, directors and 
producers will have an opportunity to assist 
professionals in the creation and telecast of 
the shows, which will be slated for Sundays 
from noon until 12:55. 


William Kozlenko is preparing a new tele- 
vision series, Shadows of the Sphinx, based 
on the adventures of former U.S. Counter- 
Intelligence Corps agents. Although the ma- 
terial with which the scripts will deal has 
heretofore been classified as secret, Kozlenko 
will now have the co-operation of the Na- 
tional Counter-Intelligence Corps. 

The first three stories, which are in prepa- 
ration, concern the attempted assassination 
of the late President Roosevelt at the Big 
Three conference in Teheran; the efforts of 
an American Communist to steal plans for 
the first atomic bomb; and an account of 
the finding of a map showing Japanese forti- 
fications hidden in a wooden leg. 


TV Market List 
Tightrope, CBS-TV, half hour, film. This new 


show uses an idea which is somewhat similar to 
Jack Webb’s D.A.’s Man of last season, that of an 
undercover man for the police. This one is played 
with flair and style, not too much dull realism. The 
current cycle of crime shows, apparently, aims at 
making stories and characters entertaining, rather 
than real or believable. Michael Connors plays 
the role of the undercover man, who is rough 
enough to hold his own in any mob, and who has 
an eye for the ladies. Stories for this series must be 
tightly knit, and scripts should call for at least 
one, and preferably more, good-looking girls. In 
the opening show, the hero tries to solve the mur- 
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An invitation to all 
men and women with 


WRITING ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain Professional Skill 


Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
Qualify You For Individualized Train- 
ing by Successful Writers and Editors 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers a chance 
to learn writing as famous writers learned—by writing 
steadily, under the patient direction of a professional. 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


You receive regular assignments designed to get you 
started and keep you writing. You also submit original work 
of any type or any length. Before long you are doing 
complete stories or articles, concentrating on the type of 
writing that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who pos- 
sesses natural ability. A qualifying Literary Aptitude Test is 
offered without charge. Many people who neyer wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made a success of 
the training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation 
of course. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 
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The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 


50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 





Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 82-S 
ckefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


to: 


Name 


City or Town ....Zone...State..... 
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oe MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ~~~ 


pes send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 
other information about the Magazine Institute 


Street Address ; (id cetnnasneedenene 


(All inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 





der of a policeman, getting mixed up with a gang 
planning a racetrack robbery. This program is 
filmed by Screen Gems, 1334 N. Beachwood, Hol- 
lywood, Calif. 


Perry Mason, CBS-TV, one hour, film. According 
to producer Herbert Hirschman, “the thing that 
makes Perry Mason practically unique in television 
is that it is a ‘who done it’. That means there must 
be a number of suspects—any one of whom had 
motive and opportunity to commit the murder. 
The audience’s enjoyment comes largely from 
being able to play the game with us and guess 
which one is the murderer. We are accepting out- 
lines and scripts when submitted through agents. 
A careful study of our show is essential for anyone 
who hopes to sell to us. We are formularized to a 
certain degree and knowledge of the ‘typical’ Perry 
Mason show is almost an essential, particularly for 
a writer new to us.”’ Perry Mason is filmed at Gen- 
eral Service Studios, 1040 N. Las Palmas, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


The Black Saddle, ABC-TV, half hour, film. This 
is a rough-and-tumble Western, with a lot of fight- 
ing and bloodshed. Peter Breck is the star. In the 
first story of this series, a band of freebooters pose 
as cavalrymen, ride into town and proclaim mar- 
tial law, so that they can loot the town without in- 
terference. Black Saddle is produced by Tony Ellis, 
by Four Star Productions, 4024 Radford Ave., 
Studio City, Calif. 


The Donna Reed Show, ABC-TV half hour, film. 
This is a family show, with Donna Reed as the 
mother, Carl Betz as the pediatrician-husband, a 
teen-aged daughter and a younger son. Stories are 
usually simple and amusing, with particular appeal 
to women. One, for example, dealt with Miss 
Reed’s efforts to convince people she was wearing 
a new dress to a wedding, when actually it was an 
old dress, dyed. The Donna Reed Show is pro- 
duced by Tony Owen, and filmed by Screen Gems, 
1334 N. Beachwood, Hollywood, Calif. 


Law of the Plainsman, half hour, film. This is 
another new Western, the pilot of which was aired 
last season as one segment of The Rifleman. The 
star is Michael Ansara, who plays the role of a 
Harvard-educated Indian working out of Santa Fe 
as a U.S. Marshal. This Western differs from 
others in one important respect; characterization 
must be exceptionally well-handled in all scripts 
The overall theme of stories for this series will be 
“track ’em down!” Producer is Peter Packer, and 
the show is filmed by Four Star Productions, at 
4024 Radford, Studio City, Calif. 
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HERE'S WHAT 
WE DO 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 


Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00; Book-lengths, min. $35.00. 


Write for full details in 6- 


CHIEF GHOST 


De- 


the Ghost. 


14341 East Putaam Street 





LET A HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


Materialize Your Skeleton Plot 


« illustrated Brochure, and 
copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger 





Formerly in Hollywood 


H. D. BALLENGER 


20th Year of Literary Service 


YOU WORK WITH EXPERTS—LITERARY SPECIALISTS 


The largest pool of writing talent in the 
country is concentrated in Hollywood. From 
this group of top authors come the various spe- 
cialists -vho work with me and my clients. These 
old hands at the writing game know the mar- 
kets, know what has to be done to slant a 
manuscript to the right outlet. 


When YOU come with a particular literary 
need or problem, I turn it over to a writer ex- 
perienced in that specific field. Thus the help 
you receive is personal and individual, The 
writer assigned will remain on the job until 
YOUR project is completed. He will work 
with you alone, concentrating on the suc- 
cessful outcome. 


The entire foundation of my business suc- 
cess rests on this time-tried, time-proven plan: 
literary specialists capable of demonstrating 
professional results on any type of writing 
problem or project. 





Whittier, California 
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Cartoonist 


by John Norment 


A couple or three years ago, one of the edi- 
tors of this publication suggested that I write 
a column of advice for the young genius type 
cartoonist. The way out kind. The one 
whose work is really different. 

I’ve been mulling this suggestion over since 
then. And dragging my feet away too long. 
What I was doing was trying to decide what 
advice to give. Because, once you stray too 
far away from the beaten path you can’t 
really expect any roadsigns to guide you. Any 
signs an explorer finds are usually pointing 
backward in the direction whence he came. 

For instance, let’s just suppose that Thomas 
Alvah Edison had phoned me long ago and 
said, “Johnny, I’ve just invented the electric 
light. I plan to have ’em installed in every- 
body’s home . . . whad’da’ya think of the 
idea?” 

Chances are that I’d have warned Mr. 
Edison that his little notion was extremely 
impractical. 

“After all, Tom, every civilized home is 
already perfectly equipped with gas mantles 
and they are infinitely more desirable than 
electricity. The light a gas mantle gives off 
is soft and esthetically pleasing. Gas light 
makes women look ten times as beautiful 
and men ten times as handsome, Electric 
lights will be harsh and unglamorous. Men 
and women will look so loathesome to each 
other under electric lights, there will be no 
more giving or taking in marriage. The 
human race will be doomed and perish from 
this earth. Besides that, Tom, the cost of 


converting from gas to electricity will run 
into billions of dollars. And another thing 
about electricity—the stuff ain’t safe. It’s 
deadly dangerous. I strongly suspect, Tom, 
that if you insist in carrying through this 
wild and deadly scheme of yours, people will 
adopt your first name as a modifying adjec- 
tive for the word fool... . .” 

Any moderately conservative intellect could 
have given equally cogent reasons for halt- 
ing every change or advancement the homo 
sapiens has participated in since Og first set 
up housekeeping in a cave, at 72nd street 
and 3rd avenue, in order to avoid contact 
with inclement fauna. 


But the conservative intellect bears no re- 
lationship to Prometheus types. Prometheus 
is forced by the drives within him to digest 
the fruit of knowledge, skin, stem, core, 
pulp, juice, seeds and all. Someday soon he 
will repeal the law of gavity. 


Now, if you are in a tolerant frame of 
mind, we can pretend that this brings us 
back around again to our original problem: 
how to give a boost to our own Prometheus, 
the young genius type cartoonist. Before 
we can help, though, we must discover what 
he is up to putting down on paper. His work 
is new and different. But in what way? 


It has to be new in one of the three follow- 
ing ways, or perhaps all three: A. New sub- 
ject matter. B. New technique, C. A unique 
and purely personal attitude toward exist- 
ing subject matter and technique. 
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A. New Subject Matter 


Cartoons are about people, things and 
places. New subject matter does cause the 
creation of new jokes, but whenever a new 
place, thing or person pops up to catch the 
popular imagination, every gag writer, car- 
toonist, comedian and wit leaps aboard and 
concocts ideas on the subject. People in the 
news, politicians, theatrical personalities, in- 
ventions, discoveries and new theories are 
all grits for every funny man’s gravy. There 
really aren’t enough new topics for a genius 
type to devote his whole output to and still 
keep very busy. The syndicated features 
Strange As It Seems and Believe It Or Not 
are devoted to odd subject matter. But the 
material is presented as being interesting 
because of its oddity. It is not presented in 
a humorous vein. 


B. New Technique 


Technique derives from two separate im- 
pulses. First, the exploitation of the tool the 
artist works with. Pencil, pen, brush, match 
stick, etching needle—they all produce a 
different line quality. These qualities can be 
infinitely modified according to the size and 
shape of the tool (hard or soft lead pencil, 
stiff or flexible point pen, round, flat or 
pointed brush, etc.). The manner in which 
the artist handles his tool also creates tech- 
nique. Fast line or slow, hacked or smooth, 
saturated brush or dry... 


The second wellspring of technique is the 
intellectual concept. The classic ideal de- 
lineates mankind. The romantic concept 
shows man in relation to his environment. 
Impressionist painting began as a tech- 
nique invented to utilize new discoveries 
concerning the nature of light, made by 
Herman Ludwig, Ferdinand Von Helmholtz 
and others. 


Surrealism was an attempt to exploit the 
theories of Freud, Jung and others anent 
the nature of the subconscious mind. 

New ideas, philosophies, scientific discov- 
eries, explorations and definitions of man- 
kind, or man in relation to his environment 
will always set off a chain reaction of new 
techniques. 











CARTOONISTS WANTED! 


Editors pay big money for fresh cartoon talent. 
Learn to draw professionally by studying with 
an expert. 45 lessons—over 2000 instruction 
chart drawings, plus PERSONAL TUTOR- 
SHIP by a master in the field. Enrollment 
limited to serious students only. Write for 
Booklet: “The Honest Facts About Cartoon- 
ing”—free. 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD-FE, 57 Lena Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 




















THE PAPER SUCCESSFUL GAGWRITERS SAY IS A MUST! 


Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists and Gagwriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want gags. Last 
minute Market Info from every Major, Middle and Minor 
market in N.Y. City. See the Magazine of the month! Inquir- 
ing Photog! Sez You! Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! Mar- 
ket Review! Looks! The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do It 
Yourself! Bridgeports! Manhattans! Weather! 

Special for WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Three get ac- 
quainted copies just $1. We refund your dollar when you 
subscribe. A year’s subscription, 12 issues, $6.00. 

Direct from the heart of the magazine pub ishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 





HELPFUL AIDS FOR CARTOONISTS 
AND GAGWRITERS! 
ORDER ONE AND GET OTHERS 
AT NO COST! 


“HOW TO MAKE GAG CARTOONING A 
FULL-TIME BUSINESS." Written by two cartoon- 
ists with 60 years cartooning experience between them. 
7,500 word brochure explaining all there is to know in 
preparing and conducting gag cartooning for a full tume 
career. From start to finish, Lie Y my " _p 


roughs, mailing, tte iW e r this an 
ABOUT A ADVERTISING ns 


at no extra cost 
NS,”’ “I ey $5.00 AN HOUR AT CARTOON- 
ING,” and “I DREW ONE ROUGH AIND GOT 700 


FINISHES.” All of this for $4.00 postpaid. 
“HOW I DO MY ROUGHS.” By two selling car- 


toonists. These two brochures explain how these cartown- 
ists go about preparing their cartoon roughs. Such 
things as materials they use, how they slant and how they 
market their cpsteoms, etc. 8 by 11 facsimile inkers and 
pencil rou ~+$ a ry Oo ad these two brochures and 
we will send no extra cost, “HOW I MAKE 
WASH DRAWINGS” with printed sample. All for only 
$3.00 postpaid. 


“HOW | CREATE HUMOR," 25 selling gag- 
writers and cartoonists illustrated with th their cartoons. 
This brochure is the result of a national contest we held 
and should be read by everyone in the industry! Each one 
tells in their own words just how they go about creat: 
ing ideas that appear in magazines and trade 

,000 words or more of i inspirin instruction! his 
and receive at no o-. cost ARKETING HUMOR 
COPY” and “GAG K RNELS.” It has been said that 
“GAG KERNELS” is a of the best tips on gagwritin: 
ever written! All of this for only $4.00 postpaid. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 


2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebraska 
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C. The Unique Attitude 


The major factor in this case is personality. 
Perhaps the inner eye of the artist sees things 
differently and he simply draws what he 
sees. The unique attitude can stem from 
something as slight as personal taste (such 
as a penchant for breakfasting on pound 
cake and buttermilk). Or the cause might 
be something as emotionally violent as an 
inner necessity to discover how far too far an 
esthetic revolution can be pushed. 

So now we know something about what 
our new Prometheus is up to. . . or putting 
down. But he is also a product of his time. 
He must be in the main current of the art of 
his time, slightly in advance of it or reacting 
purposefully against it. If our genius is in 
the mainstream, he is doing work similar to 
that of his contemporaries only infinitely 
better. If slightly ahead of the mainstream, 
he is charting a course that his contempora- 
ries will follow ‘closely behind. If reacting 
against, he must dig new channels for the 
flow of his own creative juices. 

The Promethians of a generation ago, re- 
acting against the cross-hatch, multi-wrinkle 
ultra-corny art of their predecessors, simpli- 
fied and stylized until they could express al- 
most everything with a single pure distilled 
line. The current avant guard cartoonists 
looked at the linear beauty in the work of 
their predecessors and found it sterile. They 
also found it lacking in decorative value. 
And so today’s cartoonists go in for com- 
plicated tactile values and contempory forms 
of ornamentation. For the nonce, at least, 
polished simplicity has had it. Every change, 
every revolution every swing of the pendu- 


lum causes a counter swing in the opposite 
direction. 

The young genius type will be heard be- 
cause his is the voice of his own generation. 
But tomorrow’s Prometheus is today’s and 
yesterday’s too. Only the time factor and 
the audience really change. 

The problem is always the same. How to 
make a place in the sun for yourself where 
no place has heretofore existed. There are 
always a few soft spots in the wall erected 
against the new and different. Some artists 
are lucky and make the break through with- 
out effort. Others are forced to spend sev- 
eral years making a break through. These 
years need not be wasted, though. They can 
be spent in sharpening the tools you work 
with. These tools are your mind, your heart, 
your emotions and your number 170 Gillott 
pen. 

Grapevine 


American Greetings Corporation, 1300 West 
78th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio will send you a 
list describing their current requirements if 
you drop a line to their humor editor, Ray 
Matousek. Pay rates reported very good. 
True Romances leaped into and out of the 
cartoon market with lightning speed. Plan 
to use ohly one a month and have already 
selected the cartoonists they plan to buy 
from. William F. Brown (Beat Beat Beat) 
has a fine new cartoon book on the stands, 
The Girl In The Freudian Slip (Signet 
35c). Chon Day has another collection 
Brother Sebastian Carries On and Lariar 
has the 17th or 18th annual Best Cartoons— 
Of The Year 1959 on the stands at $2.95 
(Crown Publishers). A word of advice con- 
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Should your book manuscript meet our approval, we will send you a fair sub- 
sidy contract which offers you early publication, national advertising, beauti- 
fully designed books and high returns. All subjects considered. 

Write or send your book manuscript to CLAYTON PRESS, Att: Mr. Burt 


507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Send for free brochure Publish or Perish 
We are subsidy publishers. 
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cerning the old ruue with a mustache that 
Peter Arno gave work to for so many years 
(we all borrowed him at one time or an- 
other). Lately I’ve been told by three dif- 
ferent editors that the old gent is passe. The 
old fellow seems to represent a certain 
type that is now vanished. So you’ve been 
warned. 

Late Cartoon News 


Saga—Climax, 204 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Lou Sabin got a job boost to managing 
editor. Steve Doherty now cartoon editor. Pay 
$25 apiece for cartoons about and for outdoorsy 
adventurous type males. Doherty buys for both 
Saca and CLimMax. 


Sport, 204 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Share offices but not cartoon editors with Saca 
and Cimmax. Same price $25. Buy cartoons about 
spectator sports only. Buy baseball gags all year 
around. Get seasonal cartoons into the office 3 
months in advance. Both publications (should 
have said all 3) buy all rights. 


Graphic Arts Monthly, 608 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Illinois. Pay $10 for cartoons to amuse 
the graphic arts industry. Mostly about printing, 
paper, printing presses, their owners, and custom- 
ers. Sidney Fineman gives the OKs. 


Combat, Banner Magazines, 303 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y. William A. Robbins gives your work 
the look. Pays $12.50 for male slant stuff. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. 


Veterinarian Dispatch, Editorial Projects, Inc., 22 
East 60th St., New York 22, N. Y. Cartoons de- 
picting the animal world as seen through the eyes 
of your local vet. Animal cartoons per se not 
wanted, must have a vet office set. Pay $35. Le- 
roy Galperin does the buying. 


Today’s Secretary, McGraw Hill, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. Barbara Habley buys 
cartoons slanted to tickle the fancies of female 
office workers and secretaries in particular. No 
extra curricular sex cartoons wanted. Clean but 
funny cartoons rate $10. 


Liquor Store, 423 East 54th Street, New York 22, 
N.Y. Frank Herring pays $8 for cartoons about 
liquor stores, package stores, liquor dealers and 
the precious stuff they sell. No derogatories or 
drunks wanted. 


Fishing World, 50 West 7th Street, New York 19, 
N.Y. Pay $10 for cartoons designed to make the 
fisherman laugh rather than the fish. 


Argosy, 204 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Doris Schwartz buys and pays $40 for cartoons for 
Argosy. Male slant: hunting, fishing, cars, ad- 
ventures and women. Sex stuff must be clever 
and in good taste. Situations involving men and 
women—the man is always in charge. You know, 
the male supremacy bit. 











The PROFESSIONAL CARTOONIST 
and GAGWRITER 


The trade magazine with the most . . . market news, tips, 
trade ads, articles, letters and information. The magaz 
that is published for the SUCCESSFUL cartoonist and gag- 
writer. Subscription rates are now ONLY $10.00 per year. 
Sample issue $1.00. 


EARLE TEMPEL 
PO Box 430 Van Buren, Arkansas 
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Simple CARTOONS, 


A book ev who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no [ eree 
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Joker—Comedy—Jest—Snappy—Breezy—Gee Whiz! 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS © JOKES © EPIGRAMS 


Satirical and humorous shorts up to 1500 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
667 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 








GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 
OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 
drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
6400 Primrose A-10 Hollywood, Calif. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Bond 
paper, one carbon, correct spelling and gram- 
mar. 55c per 1,000 words. 


EDNA MIDDLEMAS 
5305 Charlottesville Road Springfield, Va. 








POEMS 


Wanted To Be Set To Music 
by America’s Largest Song Studio. 
x SendPoems. Immediate consideration. 
” Phonograph Records Made 
FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 
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[A] new economical "gang run 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WD, CHICAGO 2, ILL. } 
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Confessions of a Fledgling Editor 


(Continued from page 36) 


tones. It was about a poor girl who discov- 
ered there was an easy way to become popu- 
lar. But, at the end of the tale, she realizes 
such popularity can lead to trouble and is 
wrong. I was filled with motherly love for 
my masterpiece when I sent it out. Three 
weeks later I received a nice rejection slip 
from Mopern Romance. “Story well writ- 
ten and potentially good, but too usual,” the 
comment said. That hurt! I put the story in 
my desk and didn’t look at it again for a long 
time. Rereading it after six months, I real- 
ized that it was a classic and trite example 
of the thing I had learned to remove when 
editing confession stories myself! 

In those six months I paid close attention 
to just how the stories were written. I under- 
stood what sweat and blood went into every 
typewritten page, and I wanted to see what 
made one story a success and another a fail- 
ure. At the time my main job was editing 
stories, so they had already been accepted 
and bought by the editor. Therefore they 
were all successful in some respect. But even 
the difference between these was astounding. 
Soon I could identify the author without 
looking at the name. One writer who sold 
to us fairly regularly was particularly strong 
in characterizing children, but when she tried 
writing about an older woman she got a re- 
jection slip. Another author who sent in a 
manuscript about once a week had real tal- 
ent. Her stories were well written and always 
had an unusual, but plausible twist. There 
was just one idiosyncrasy of hers that drove 
me wild. Every time a hero would kiss a 


heroine the girl would exclaim, “His arms 
felt like steel bands around my waist.” Poor 
girls, I often thought the author’s heroines 
would have been better off old maids. 

Every author has his own style and those 
stories which had an individualistic touch 
were often the better manuscripts. I got tired 
of reading the same story line over and over 
and I’m sure our readers did also. 


The Editor’s World 


Having work I enjoyed, plus the “fringe” 
benefits made the year a most exciting one. 
Besides manuscripts, we received some invi- 
tations to publicity dinners, cocktail parties 
or special showings. I’ve always loved going 
to out-of-the-way places and these invita- 
tions often led to them. Besides being a 
favorite way to eat without having to pay the 
bill, I met fascinating people. I shall never 
forget one cocktail party given by a wig man- 
ufacturer. Besides champagne and fancy 
hors-d’oeuvres, the room was filled with 
beautiful models adorned with orange or 
blue hair. I have yet to see anyone wearing 
the wigs on Fifth Avenue. With other friends 
in publishing I went to television spectacu- 
lars at the CBS studios, some opening nights 
on Broadway, and press preview movie 
showings. 

One amusing thing about working on a 
magazine is the way people assume an asso- 
ciate editor (even a junior editor of REAL 
Story, REAL RoMANCES and UNCENSORED 
ConFEssions) knows something those on 
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\"The Colgate Story,” Get- 
ting Good Press Notices 


| The latest in a series of good notices 
| from the press on The Colgate | 
| Story, by Dr. Shields T. Hardin, is 
an editorial in the W ashington- 
1 A se leading religious peri- 
odical. John W. Bradbury, editor, 
| satel this (in part) about the book: | 
“It is the kind of work we need to} 
| wend and encourage our young peo- 
| ple to read.’’ The book was recently 
| published, and is available at book- | 
| stores for $3.75. 











Vantage Topped All 
Subsidy Firms in 1959; 
233 Titles Issued 


For the third successive year, Vantage 
Press issued more books than any other 
subsidy publisher in the nation. Again 
in 1959, Vantage produced over 200 
titles, thus placing it among the top ten 
publishers in America, in number of 
titles. 


Some of the reasons for this con- 
tinued leadership in the field of subsidy 
publishing may be gleaned from the 
comments we have received from 
authors whose books we published. For 
example: 


“I chose your firm because I knew it 
would be a better deal for me...I 
liked your promotion program, and am 
glad I went to Vantage .. .”” (Mildred 
Graves Asher) 


“I appreciate very much the manner 
in which the publicity and promotion 
are being handled.”” (L. A. Beck- 
man, Jr.) 


“You've done a really fine job... 
the book will stand up alongside any 
other book in appearance and work- 
manship.”’ (Dominick R. Corbo) 


“I am very gratified by the fine pub- 


licity you are giving my book. I am 
happy I found Vantage Press.’’ 
(Mabelle Clark Snead) 

“Thank you for the good work in 
advertising my book.”’ (Erma C. Wise) 


These are just a few of the fine testi- 
monials we have received (and con- 
tinue to receive) from authors who 
chose Vantage Press to publish their 
work. We believe you will be equally 
pleased with our service, and urge you 
to read the complete story in our hand- 
some, 40-page booklet. It is yours, free 
of charge, by filling in and mailing the 
coupon on this page. 


contracts 
New York? provide 
: : for 
Drop in Published by Advertising 
for a chat | VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 1 
romotion 
ebout your Branch Offices: e 
book. Washington, D. C. and seca 00d, » Coljornia 5 anlce 


February, 1960 


National Baptists, with 5,000, 000 Members, 


Choose Vantage Press to Publish Their Story 


One of the largest Baptist groups in the 
world, the National Baptist Convention 
of the U.S.A., Inc., better known as 
the National Baptists, has authorized 
Vantage Press to publish the story of 
its background, growth and develop- 
ment. 

The author is Ralph Lee Smith 
noted magazine writer and author 
will have the manuscript completed 
soon. The book bears the full endorse- 
ment of the church and will be the first 
such work on the subject. It will have 
an Introduction by the president of the 
church, Dr. C, D. Jackson. 

Mr. Smith, in gathering his material 
had to travel from New York to Chi- 
cago, then to Nashville, Philadelphia 
and Washington. He spoke with many 
of the leading members of the church 
and much of the data he secured has 
never been published before. The book 


who 


Here and There With 
Vantage Books and Authors 


Baptist Bookstore, Atlanta, places or- 
der for 1000 copies of Fling Wide the 
Gates, by Don Brandeis . . . the book 
is already in its second edition 
Lydia Forsyth’s Old Bob gives a full- 
page feature story in the Seattle Times 
Walter Winchell plugs and recom- 
mends N. Sharp’s book, Happy Land- 
ings in Europe . the author’s pro- 
ceeds from sales are going to the 
Damon Runyon Cancer Fund... Grady 
Arrington’s new book, Infantryman at 
the Front, getting good local publicity 
. author appeared on KCMC, tele- 
vision, Texarkana, and on KTVE, tele- 
vision, El Dorado, Ark. . he also re- 
ceived spot announceme nts on KAMD 


radio, Camden, Ark. . . You, too, 
may get this type of “publicity when 
Vantage publishes your book . . . mail 
coupon for free booklet . . . today. 


will also contain many photographs 


the church’s far-flung activities in the 


United States and foreign countries. 


The Baptist movement in the United 
States has had a colorful and exciting 
history. The Nation: al Baptists represent 


the largest 
membership of 
mated that the 
bership in the 
20,.000.000. 


Yegro segment, with 
5,000,000. It is e 
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United States 


Vantage Press publishes 
portant books each year 
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sidy publisher. To learn the 
pendable, personal service 


many 


pect from u fill in and return tl 
coupon below A beau tiful 4) page 
kt rkle will be sent to you at one 


without cost or obli igation 


Vantage Sales Manager 


Continues Bookstore Trips 


Wm. Kroll, sales manager of Vantage 
Press, recently completed another 
his periodic trips to bookstores in key 


cities. Mr 
of Vantage’s latest books to buyers 
Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland. 
called on such stores as Kroch’s 
tano’s, L. Hudson, Halle 

and Marshall Field, and succeeded 


selling books to a number of these out- 
just one phase of Vantage 

seek- 
book-length 
the coupon 
story 


lets. This is 
service to its authors. If you are 
ing a pub lisher of your 
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BECOME A COLUMNIST 


Fame and fortune await the writer of a successful 
Column. My Course which costs little, points the way. 
Test your ability. Study odd moments. ‘‘Most helpful 
course ever taken’? writes one student. Send for circular 
today. Ask about my book on feature writing. L 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 
TI41A 7th St. Hermosa Beach, California 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, on 20 Ib. bond, one carbon, extra first 

page, mailed flat, 60c per 1000 words, 65c with 

minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 
BARBARA BYINGTON 

8 Lark Lane Springfield, Vermont 








NOVELISTS ARE BORN 


But that’s only half the story. You're an “‘unproven’’ until 
published. If that’s your status, send me your manuscript. 
ecause I know something of the my and desperation of 
the “‘literary passover,’’ maybe I can help you. 


Ref.: WHO'S WHO IN THE SOUTH and SW. 
Rates: $1 per M. But, for all book lengths, only $25 each. 
LEO HORAN 
542 College St., Shreveport, La. 








WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
a lets you in on how to win! Each issue 

ts scores of lucrative ea open to every- 
one. Presents winnin aps from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $a! a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words. ... - 
Short stories over 2,000 words. .... 6 
TV scripts—One act . 3.00 
Two acts waa a 
Three acts ye ... 790 
Books . 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 











the outside don’t know. When I told people 
what I did, they'd lower their voice and 
quietly ask if Lire magazine was really hav- 
ing circulation problems, or if I really 
thought THe New YorKER was a good 
magazine. They'd tell me they had a won- 
derful article and would I see if I couldn’t 
get someone over at READER’s DIGEST to 
buy it. One blind date I had took me home 
at ten o’clock when he found out I worked 
on confession magazines, and another new 
acquaintance cornered me at a cocktail 
party and spent two hours telling me the 
problems he was having with his wife. Why 
people thought the job made me the latest 
expert, I'll never know. 


After nine months at Hillman Periodicals, 
I had been promoted to associate editor and 
was writing short articles. I had learned in- 
valuable information about publishing a 
magazine, but I felt that I was ready for an- 
other job. During the summer I found one. 


Changing Horses 


The last week at Hillman’s was a sad one. 
I’d become very close to the other members 
of the staff and I sincerely liked the job. 

A friend of mine, who was looking for a 
publicity job mentioned that she had heard 
about an opening at MacFadden Publica- 
tions. The next day I had an interview with 
the editor of True Love. She was looking 
for a managing editor who was also a writer. 
MacFadden publishes true stories, edited of 
course. They buy stories written by their 
readers and sent in as contest entries. Then 
professional writers rewrite them. The idea 
that truth is stronger than fiction pays off. 
True Love, as well as MacFadden’s ro- 
mance magazines, such as TRUE Story, is a 
top confession magazine. The writing is ex- 
cellent and the ideas are “fresh.” I wanted 
the job. 

This meant interviews during lunch hours 
and work in the evening. Since it was pri- 





WARNIN Editors dislike reading FOLDED manuscripts. Create a favorable ‘‘First Im rows * by using 
PROTECT-O- SCRIPT THE WAY 


envelopes, desi - oe for mailing manuscripts 
sero. PREFER.) Made of heavy brown kraft. Size 9x12. rantee your manuscript will snag in PERFECT 
NDITION. Don’t take chances with ordinary envelopes. YOUR ANUSCRIPT IS TOO VALUABLE. Order a 

em of PROTECT-O-SCRIPT envelopes today. 24 for $1.00, 100 for $4.00, 500 for $19.00 postpaid. 


Sample envelope sent FREE upon request. 


1603 Peach Street 
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marily a writing job, I was given a story to 
rewrite. The days were hot and in spare mo- 
ments I packed clothes for my vacation. Al- 
though I didn’t have enough time to finish 
the entire story, the job was offered to me 
when I came back from enjoying the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 


The change from Hillman Periodicals to 
MacFadden Publications was not as easy as 
I'd expected. I was used to Room 19 with the 
four desks and piles of manuscripts. There 
I knew what I should do and what needed to 
be done each day. The new desk inside a 
small partitioned area was strange. The staff 
for TRUE Love was larger than the Hillman 
staff had been for four magazines. The slight 
change in office procedure, the different re- 
quirements of the new magazine. New au- 
thors to edit, new faces to remember, new 
personalities, new attitudes: it all added up 
to a period of disorganization. But soon I 
could identify faces with specific names. The 
new personalities became friends, and slowly 
I learned what I was to do in the new job. 

The striking difference between the two 


firms was the attitude toward work. Mac- 
Fadden Publications was strict about time. 
That meant being at work at nine o'clock 
and not a half hour late. Lunch was from 
twelve-thirty to one-fifteen, and there was a 
mass exodus at five o’clock. With the rigid 
hours came a seriousness about the maga- 
zine. The day was filled with hard work and 
a minimum of socializing. This had its ad- 
vantages. 

Writing the confession story, as I’ve said, 
was not easy for me. And I had not yet 
reached the point where I could finish a 
story quickly. With deadlines for writing and 
other work, no day had enough time. I was 
glad there was a minimum of socializing. I 
knew the job with MacFadden was more de- 
manding, but that was why I was eager to 
get it. This was my second job and offered 
a chance to learn more about writing. 

It was also a job I took home many nights. 
There were weeks when I thought about 
little else but a romance story. At the office 
from nine to five, I wrote. At home from six 
until the late hours of the morning I wrote 





Magazine editors spend most of their budget 
for non-fiction. Writer's Digest offers you a 
complete course in magazine writing that 
covers everything from the 4,000-word full- 
length article published in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post down to the 500-word column fillers 
bought by the American Home. 


One by one, the editors help you take apart 
the various types of magazine articles popu- 
lar today (the ‘you’ piece, personality pro- 
files, inspiration, controversy, humor, quizzes, 
etc.). You learn to understand the techniques 
used by professionals to write salable articles. 
Where to get ideas; how to do research; how 
to use your own personal experience and 
background as a springboard for articles. 


This is not a “snap” course; it is for someone 
who wants to develop into a non-fiction writer 
capable of earning $100 monthly from part- 
time article writing. Actually, when you enroll 








WANTED: Article Writing Talent 


you are sent into the field just as if you were 
working with an editor on assignment to do a 
specific job. If you are a real writer and hon- 
estly and truly want to work and learn, this 
course is made for you. You'll love it and it 
will reward you well. 





(J Enroll me in the Writer’s Digest Course in 
Writing Non-fiction for Magazines. I 
enclose $35 tuition in full. If after 30 days, 
I am dissatisfied, my tuition will be refunded 
in full. 


[) Send more details on this course. I am 
interested in becoming a student. 
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GHOSTING:—NOVELS STORIES TELEPLAYS 
Send your manuscript for that finer touch of an expert before 
you send it to the publisher. It my save you a reject, for he 
demands a skillfully written script. ee Reading. 
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Payment down, balance when completed. Nearly sixteen 

ears in doctoring manuscripts for authors. I am happy to see 
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Let me do it for you—to be sure it’s right. 


MARIE ADAMS 


1694 Biair Avenue Saint Pau! 4, Minnesota 
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er instructions 
Reliable — Accurate — Neat — Prompt 
I watch grammar, spelling and punctuation. All work 
proofread. One free carbon. Extra first page. 60 cents per 
thousand words, plus return postage. 10% discount on 
manuscripts over 50,000 words. 


L. x 
130 Russell Drive Sulphur Springs, Texas 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 

how’ * but a SHOW HOW qouses. Personal criticism 
included. Send stamp for particular: 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 
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and rewrote. During dinner I mentally 
worked out plots and on weekends I revised. 
I learned a lot in one such week when I was 
given a typical reader’s letter and asked to 
work up a story based on the letter; especially 
after the editor rewrote the story for pub- 
lication. 


The End Of A Year 


One September morning I left my apart- 
ment, took the 86th Street crosstown bus, 
transferred to a Second Avenue bus, reached 
the office a few minutes early and finished 
reading the New York Times at my desk. 
After the usual morning hello, I put a piece 
of paper into the typewriter and began 
where I'd left off the day before. It was a 
busy day: writing, revising, editing, hav- 
ing a picture conference with the editor and 
art director about illustrations for the next 
issue, then lunch and more writing. It was a 
typical day, but I remember it well because 
it marked the end of my first year in New 
York. After work I walked along Fifth Ave- 
nue for a while, looking into department 
store windows and staring up at skyscrapers 
I took a subway home and thought back to 
the time I’d actually enjoyed being pushed 
and bumped and crushed in the rush hour 
mobs. Friends I’d met during the year took 
me out for a celebration dinner and I meant 
that toast I made to the past 12 months. I’d 
do it again. 





Blobovink 


Spilled the ink, 
Made a blob 

On my poem, 
Awful slob. 
Would have been 
Nice, I think, 

If I hadn’t 
spilled the ink. 


ELEANOR B. CAMPBELL 





WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Marketing report on your story, $2.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $4.00; 
Selling-instruction lessons, $5.00 each, or $39.00 for complete course of ten. Book ms. $15.00. Inquire about local writers 


group meetings. Modest ‘fee due to sincere interest in writers. 


39 OCEAN STREET 
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Would you like your hook to make headlines? 


Every writer would—headline publicity frequently means recognition and sales that routine 
publication, can't give you. Exposition Press has published more headline books than any 
other subsidy publisher. Here are three instances from our files. There are many more. 


HOW A PROMINENT ACTOR, A GLAMOROUS ENTERTAINER AND A U.S. SENATOR 
FIGURED. IN THE PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS OF THREE EXPOSITION BOOKS... 


Cuartton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 
radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor’s wife proudly dis- 
plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 
party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 
cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 
took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 
latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 
the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 
this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 
$1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 
Express hailed his book as “an outstanding and remarkable 
first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 


ee 


Wenpy Banani, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and 
TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean 
from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 
christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- 
motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 
day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 
author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 
the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 
by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 
and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 
followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 
4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club. 


Senator Epwarp J. Tuye (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
on the bloody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
in author’s royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
L.A. Herald-Express as “a first-rate historical novel that is a 
must for all readers of frontier lore.” 
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Bound to be Read 





The Living Theatre, by Elmer Rice, Harper 
& Bros., 306 pages, $5.50. 
Many books have been written about the 
theatre, and while they are highly informa- 
tive and carry titillating tidbits about 
“names” in the profession, they do not cap- 
ture the excitement of the art. 

The Living Theatre by Elmer Rice, play- 
wright, producer and director, is a detailed 
account which breathes the inside material 
that has meaning for any reader, irrespective 
of his degree of grease paint addiction. 

In the ordinary sense, the Rice book lacks 
form. He does not break up his life into 
topics, sub-topics, Roman numeral division, 
etc., but simply chats with the reader. As he 
talks, a picture of the theatre emerges which 
is slightly different from anything you have 
read before. The glamour, spontaneity, and 
realism of the living theatre bounce across 
the pages in a way which may not impart 
great specific knowledge, but which does 
give the reader an intimate feel for the 
medium. To Elmer Rice the theatre is not 
a separate art, but an essential part of the 
human spirit and of society in general. 

We are vaguely aware of the ills which are 
discussed, but Mr. Rice’s knowledge, gained 
through the creation of over twenty-seven 
plays, enables the reader to interpret these 
ills and the effect that they have on the 
theatre today, and the effect that they will 
have on the theatre of the future. 

There is a type of playwright who ignores 
all but the pure aesthetic and shuns all ref- 
ence to money and the general economics 
which make the living theatre possible. 
Elmer Rice, however, is a pronounced realist. 
He recognizes the advantages and limita- 
tions imposed by economics. Further, he ad- 
mits that theatre, a fluid entity, cannot be 
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separated from its environment, but rather 
assumes the shape of the society in which it 
exists. In the analysis of theatre in the 
Soviet Union, Japan, England and Europe, 
he concludes that the theatre reflects basic 
trends which are off-shoots of industrialized 
cultures. 

The growth and development of the Amer- 
ican theatre is traced and its vitality inter- 
preted. Mr. Rice attributes Broadway Thea- 


=> . _~e 

tre’s quality and poignancy to the fact that 
it exists in a free society and is actually a 
small business made up of individual entre- 
preneurs. 

Included in his discussion is the need for 
educational dramatics in universities, fed- 
eral theatre projects, and control of ticket 
prices which would result in reclaiming an 
errant audience. 

The Living Theatre is written for students, 
theatre lovers, and the general interested 
reader, and is a refreshing synopsis of prac- 
tical theatre. M.H. 


The Technique of the Novel, by Thomas H. 
Uzzell, Citadel Press, 350 pages, $4.00. 

The Technique of the Novel, a revision of 
Thomas Uzzell’s 1949 volume does not differ 
greatly from the first effort in respect to prin- 
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ciple. Mr. Uzzell has, however, underscored 
many of his early theories, and has brought 
the book up to date, generally. 

The book concerns itself foremostly with 
the significance of selecting a good subject. 
This is followed by a complete development 
of the basic principles of the long narrative 
form. Mr. Uzzell, a writer, agent, and teacher, 
projects one idea which is sometimes lost in 
the enthusiasm for form, and that is the fact 
that the writer’s true purpose is to tell a good 
story. Plotting and such special problems as 
realism and viewpoint are given a thorough 
treatment. 

In this day of the philandering viewpoint, 
it is valuable for the beginning writer to see 
the advantages and disadvantages of om- 
niscience and the minor and major character 
viewpoints. 

One of the most constructive devices em- 
ployed in the book is the analysis of twenty- 
five outstanding novels, which are digested 
for their use of specific technical principles. 
For instance, Mr. Uzzell points to Madame 
Bovary as a novel which exhibits sound struc- 
ture in the character-complication category. 
He then proceeds to probe Flaubert’s work 
in an attempt to crystallize the effect and 
meaning of the story on a level which can be 
understood by the beginning writer. 

In addition, seventy-five other well-known 
works, ranging from Lolita to Ethan Frome, 
are listed. Comprehensive yet concise sketches 
of these books are given, the comments corre- 
lating the discussions and instruction which 
have appeared in the text. 

Mr. Uzzell acknowledges that “faulty novels 
often win more fortune and fame than novels 
which tell the truth with a sound design and 


Do You Make These 
Mistakes in English? 


ANY PERSONS say 

instead of “between you and me’’—‘‘who” 
for ‘‘whom.’’ Every time you speak or write you 
show what you are. Mistakes in English reveal lack § 
of education, refinement. Real command of English 
will help you reach any goal. 


Only 15 minutes a day with Sherwin Cody’s 
famous invention—and you can actually SEE your 
English improve. It teaches by HABIT—makes it SHERWIN 
easier to adopt the RIGHT way. FREE BOOK. CODY 
Lack of language power may be costing you thou- 


“between you and I” 





sands of dollars every year. See what Mr. Cody's method can 
do for you; it costs nothing to find out. Write now for free 
book, “‘How You Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes a day.” 

SHERWIN CODY COURSE IN ENGLISH, 2052 Central 
Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. (No salesman will call.) Tear 
this out as a reminder. 


FREE CARBON 
Prompt, Efficient Typing 
Reasonable Rates 


HELEN BAKER 


50 Fairmount Ave., Hampstead, Md. 


SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC's. Learn at home or through classroom in- 
struction. Low Cost. 500,000 graduates. Typing 
available. 37th yr. Write for petiscer booklet. 


ofpeedwriling 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue 


WANT TO SELL? 


YOUR CHANCES ARE GREATER IN BRITAIN. 3000 
more books published last year in England than in the 
United States! 

MANUSCRIPTS CONSIDERED FOR BOOMING BRIT- 
ISH MARKETS AS WELL AS UNITED STATES. 
Terms: Unpublished authors, $10 per mss for evaluating 
and handling. Professionals, the usual percentage on sales. 

INTERNATIONAL LITERARY AGENCY 
P.O. Box 1397, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N.Y. 
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EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure "Open Your Door to Literary Success” 
APPRAISAL FEES: 


CONSULTATIONS $5.00 
MODERN WRITERS, m 
submit a book ms. or play 
SAMPLE TV PLAYS. ..$1.50 
EDITING ... COACHING... REVISION .. . & MARKETING 


$5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 
$10.00 per play, any number of acts 
$15.00 per book ms. of any length 


Phone for appt. DU 3-6575 
world famous book, $1.50, or FREE if you 
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WRITER-CRAFT 


Literary Agents Critics | Counsellors 


Oo. B. CANNON 
and 


Associates 





A distinctive service for writers that helps you all 
the way from your ideas for short stories, teleplays, 
articles or novels to professionally developed and 
marketable manuscripts. 

At the present time Writer-Craft's membership quota 
is filled but our service to non-members is still open. 
FEES: $5 per manuscript to 5000 words, 50c per 
1000 thereafter; $10 for teleplays, $15 for books. 
We take 10% commission on all sales and refund 
your handling fees. 

Write today for complete information and your 
choice of a free folder on how to write teleplays, 
short stories, articles, mysteries, juveniles, novels 
and plots .. . NO OBLIGATION, of course. 


WRITER-CRAFT P.O. Box 2748 
Palm Springs California 











Sell the Scripts 





You Write! 


We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express y with fresh and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 


As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 


will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FRE: Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 


Use the coupon below for plete infor 








THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, ‘The Way Past the Editor.” 
No cost or obligation. 











beautiful writing. Just why novels become 
best sellers is a ‘mystery’ to man and of real 
interest to all of us.” In his analysis he does 
not disregard the art in a novel which is 
beyond explanation. He recognizes that the 
writer holds within himself feeling, visions, 
and depth which plot analysis cannot de- 
cipher. In spite of this, the writer must know 
fictional novel technique if he is to produce 
lucidity. In other words, we write to be read, 
and we are read because we are understood. 

The general undertone which cements the 
many details of the book into place is the fact 
that, afterall, writing is a craft; and fie on 
those who believe that the novelist must be a 
genius. M.H. 


Successful Technical Writing, by Tyler G. 
Hicks, McGraw-Hill, 294 pages, $5.50. 

A quick glance at the classified section of 
any newspaper reveals the constant demand 
for the technical writer. It would seem a 
cinch for scientists or engineers to pluck 
these plums of the technical profession, but 
most technicians feel that their writing abil- 
ity and their scientific know-how are not 
commensurate. 

Tyler G. Hicks, Adjunct Instructor in Me- 
chanical Engineering, and editor of Pro- 
CEEDINGS of the Oil and Gas Power Divi- 
sion, ASME, has written a book entitled, 
Successful Technical Writing which stresses 
“how-to” for every engineer, scientist, tech- 
nician or technical writer who needs help 
with his writing. 

There are but few technical jobs which do 
not entail some kind of writing if the indi- 
vidual is to progress in his field. These writing 
jobs may take the form of a formal report on 
a research project, instruction manual or 
technical book. Furthermore, many firms 
want their engineers and scientists to write 
magazine articles and technical papers. 
After all, who is better qualified? 

In other words, the technical man is today 
facing the same problems that the fiction 
writer has faced for centuries, i.e., where to 
get ideas, how to develop the project, and 
how to get them into print. 

Mr. Hicks’ book covers the preparation of 
all types of material written for publication: 
technical articles, news and equipment re- 
leases, engineering and scientific papers, 
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BLAME YOURSELF if you 
don’t get published this year 





































@ If you want to see your work 
in print and on the shelves of book 
stores and libraries this year, mail 
the coupon below for your FREE 
COPY of the book that has 
enabled scores of writers to get 
published and to share in the 
return of $175,491 during the 
past five years. That’s a lot of Fe 
money. Let other subsidy publish- 
ers try to equal this record. Maybe 
you’re missing something! 





MIND OVER 
MATTER ? 


If you want to save time, send me This Canadian doctor concentrates 

. - 
your manuscript for our FREE & 
Professional Report on merits and By 


publication possibilities. 


on clouds — and they disintegrate 


ORMLLIA, ONT 
Ever secretly fect you can “make” your favorite 
team win by wishing hard at every play, mentally 
control the roll of dice of the flip of 2 coin or 
will” your horse to come in first? 

There may he something to it. A 63-year-old 
philosopher-physician here. Dr Rolf Alexander 
points out that all the above are crude attempts at 
prvchokiness (erally, the production of phywcal 
nfouion by prychic agency). This in turn fits in with 
Alexander's life work, the theory he calls “creative 
realrm 

Born in New Zealand, he clams he first observed 
the influence of mind over matter im the magic 
rites of the Maors there, pursued it while studying 
medicine and neurology at European universities. 
practscing Yoga in India, trving in » Tibetan lama 
sery and chewherc ( Alexander himself belongs « 
# Wheral Protestant church. the Universalist } 

To demonsirate his convictioms. Alexander re 
cently invited 50 observers —imchuding the mayor of 
Onittia amd reporter from two newspapers —to 
local park. There, as cameras clicked. he selected a 

target” cloud 10 miles away and concentrated his 
mental powers on it. In 8 minutes it was gone (left) 
Thr. Alexander hoped. would provoke 3 thorough 
screntific study of hy theones 

To date the study has not begun. Meanwhile. for 
people who want to experiment chasing the own 
clouds. Alexander has a recipe |) learn the prin 
ciples of creative realiem from hus new book*. 2) 
pick » clear day when the wind 1 moderate and a 
number of small-sized cumulus clouds are grouped 
closely enough at the same altitude to phutograph 
them, 3) select a “target” cloud. breathe 
and “will 
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1001 IDEAS, 
TIPS AND HINTS 
for writers eager to be published 


FREE... MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


1 ' 

| Seth Richards, Pageant Press, Inc. ; BEST BOOK CONTEST 1960 

| 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. W 2 : $1600 CASH AWARDS 

| Please send me without cost or obligation your big, illus- ! * 

j trated FREE book, “How To Get Your Book Published, 3 First Prize Second Prize Third Prize 

l Tromoted. Distributed,’’ and full details about your $1600 4 $500 $250 150 

\ est Book Contest. 1 

1 Mr. 1 Also Seven Honorable Mention Awards of $100 Each 

1 Mrs. ' ELIGIBLE: novels, biographies, religious works, juveniles, 

1 Miss ' autobiographies, poetry, history, science, humor, philosophy. 

rT 1 Published manuscripts will be copyrighted in the name of 

1 Street 1 the Author who will receive 40% return plus 90% of all sub- 

SE ee eee eee 1 — rights. Winners will get this in addition to their cash 
awards. 

| EN ree Zone.... Stat ; 

' The Big Time Publishers : Contest rules will be sent with FREE book. Simply mail 
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RUBBER STAMPS 
Made-To-Order For Writers 
2-LINE $1.50—3 LINES $1.95—ADD. LINES 60c each 
QUALITY STAMP PADS 85c All Orders Postpaid 
Please Print Copy to Avoid Mistakes 
Every Stamp a ‘‘MARK OF DISTINCTION” 


E. H. OLBRICH RUBBER STAMP MFG. CO. 
2349 Putnam St. Terre Haute, Ind. 
“The Quickest Shippers”’ 





WRITERS—WORK IN HOLLYWOOD 


and learn how stories are bought and made into 
films. List of 133 job classifications in motion picture 
and television industry — accountants, secretaries, 
guards, waitresses, carpenters, nurses, barbers, 
receptionists, researchers, mechanics, cashiers, tele- 
sea operators, typists, standins, many more. 1,003 
laces to Apply. and How. $3.00. 
BUSINESS INFORMATION PUBLISHERS 
Box 1012 Beverly Hills, California 





FAST, ACCURATE TYPING 
IBM Electric Typewriter! 


Expert corrections by college graduate 
; Free carbon extra first page 
60 cents per 1000 words plus postage 
RUTH M. LINAKER 
7 Davenport Ave., Apt. 5A, New Rochelle, New York 





SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


60c per thousand words, 65c with minor correc- 
tions. Plays, TV, Radio scripts, 75¢ per thousand 
words. Poetry Ic per line, $1.00 minimum. All plus 
postage. One free carbon copy. 


MABEL B. BLOXSOM 


96 Southview Springfield, Vermont 





WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 





NATIONAL SCRIPT SERVICE 


Professional Mss Typing 65¢ 1000 words 
Short Subjects A Specialty 
Ghostwriting, rewriting, research 
Rates Arranged 


ELNORA BOLL 
2521 West Carson Street Torrance, California 











HOW TO PUBLISH 


Join our successful authors in a 


complete publishing program: pub- 
licity, advertising, handsome books. 
Send for FREE manuscript report 


and copy of How Te Publish Your Beok. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
WRITE DEPT. WD 2 
200 Varick Street, New York 14 
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reports, catalogues, advertising instruction, 
training manuals, and technical books. It 
places special emphasis on ideas, and then 
leads the writer by the hand as he develops 
his ideas. The procedures are precise and 
easy to follow. In fact, Mr. Hicks tells how 
many hours, days, months and years it will 
take to develop various subjects, an idea 
which would never have occured to the 
teacher of fiction writing. 

Successful Technical Writing also has a 
special appeal which Mr. Hicks may have 
overlooked. Today, hundreds of retired per- 
sons are seeking projects. Many of them are 
highly trained technical workers with years 
of experience to their credit. Now, for the 
first time they are free to exploit their ideas. 
By using the Hicks book as a text or blue- 
print, these ideas can be projected into an 
interesting and lucrative business. In fact, 
the direct approach to the lead and body of 
the article, which is outlined in this book, is 
sound study for any article writer, technical 
or otherwise. 

Strictly speaking, Successful Technical 
Writing is for the trained man who needs 
to write. It is a special book for the spe- 
cialist. M.H. 


Crashing the Journal 
(Continued from page 18) 


Martha told me what she could about the 
daughter’s loss of weight, but she couldn't 
be specific. Weighing the child had been 
painful; it was all too obvious she was over- 
weight. 

I checked the insurance information with 
an agent. Life expectancy I checked with 
insurance company tables and documents 
from the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 


I Have A Secret Weapon 


His name is William R. Wilson. He is a 
photographer, a very good photographer. 
His color travel stories appear regularly in 
BetTER HoMEs AND GarpENs and other fine 
publications. Bill lives in Hampton, 20 miles 
from my home. I first discovered him when 
I taught in Hampton. His piciures of my 
high school plays enabled me to sell articles 
on dramatics—my first magazine sales. 
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and that I was obviously excited. 


Naturally I called Bill to take the pictures. 
He came twice to take the pictures I wanted. 
We took some at Joe’s house and others at 
the store. That dramatic shot of Joe in the 
meat room was one of the pictures that ac- 
companied the article. It may have cinched 
the sale—or first attracted editorial eyes. 

The actual writing was done in a few hours. 
My first draft is always longhand; I can’t 
think in type. I don’t begin until the article 
is well thought out; all the facts in proper 
place; the beginning, middle and end in or- 
der; and the“‘spice” where it is needed. The 
first draft took about four hours to write and 
revise in longhand. The next evening I pol- 
ished and typed it. 

I showed Joe and Martha the final article 
for their approval. 

My husband drew up a formal, legal re- 
lease. When Joe and Martha signed it, my 
husband notarized it. It made quite an im- 
pressive document. 

A brief note mentioning the dates of my 
previous correspondence with Mrs. Norman 
completed the package. I had the address of 
the JourNaL’s New York office, and I used 
that instead of the Philadelphia address. 

It took the very largest manila envelope to 
accommodate those big heavy mounting 
boards. I used a Magic Marker to letter the 
address on both envelopes. I paid out the 
national debt (almost) in first class air mail 
postage, and off went my big league debut 
to the market. 

Then came the waiting. Joe and Martha 
and I first paced and sweated; then we be- 
came philosophical. We knew it was vaca- 
tion season. 


Acceptance! 


Soon—a telegram, WILL CONTACT YOU 
REGARDING DIET STORY NEXT 
WEEK PLEASE FORGIVE LONG DE- 
LAY IN ACKNOWLEDGING RECEIPT 
OF MATERIAL DAWN CROWELL 
NORMAN LADIES HOME JOURNAL 
In the high school principal’s office I talked 
with Mrs. Norman the next day. Throughout 
the twenty minute conversation there were 
four or five girls waiting for admits. All they 
knew was that I was talking to New York 
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—when white is black! 


Story writing becomes harder as the form 
becomes shorter. What appears to be easiest 
is most difficult. Writer's Digest Short Fiction 
Course provides the needed professional help 
to avoid the pitfalls of those who write before 


they learn. 


To give you a better chance: 
short fiction, Wr. ter s Dia S 
group of writing assignments ba 
professional know-how of sto 

spr¢ fic lessons on short ‘iatlela help y 


fresh insight into character developmen 


| nlott a - ‘ Th 
tylie, piotting, diaioque, e nen y 


Aion ilal ilolamsielalet ee lalemaalel dee Mislolkeltle lam tivlohy 


of markets Y r work is individually criti 


Tuition is $20.00 and the Course is sold on 
a 30-day Money-Back Agreement should you 
wish to withdraw, regardless of reason. 
We welcome new writers who want help 
instead of flattery! 








(Enroll me in Writer's Digest Short Fiction Course. 
| enclose $10. Send the balance of my course for 
$10 C.O.D. plus 35¢ delivery charge in 60 days. 


[] Send me more details about the Course, without 
obligation. 


Name 





Address 





City State 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 























MILDRED I. REID 


For coaching by mail. od Miami or Boston classes. 
For plots and poetry. For N. H. Writers Colony. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 


I1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic ——_- occes OR. 
2—WRITERS. HELP YOURSELVES! Formulas. «+e 2.90 
3—-WRITERS: LET'S PLOT! Plots for everything. . . . 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique). . . 3.00 
o—Zatteae TRY Bg ig Yfke (8 types explained)... 3.00 
6—WRITER LA SA New approach)...... 3.00 


: LL TO EA 
7—THE DEVIL’ Ss HANDMAIDENS. Novel. 


Winter address: P.O. Box 784 


3.50, from me... 3.00 
Delray Beach, Florida 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Stories, articles, books: 65¢ per thousand words. 
TV and dramatic scripts: 50c per page. 
All work done on electric typewriter 
and mailed flat, with free carbon. 
PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Fiushing 55, N.Y. 


H Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors everywhere. Let 
us place your manuscripts—fiction, articles, plays, light 
verse. Reading fees $3.00 per 3000 words. Sales ten 
percent; foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell that 
rejected script! Criticism and revision if desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
2562 Portage Rd. S. Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 




















KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, TYPIST 


Prompt, accurate work, carbon copy, minor cor- 
rections, best bond. Take advantage of my long 
experience. 60c per 1000 words. CH 1-6372. 


EULA C. WOLFE 
610 Indiana Ave. Kansas City 24, Mo. 


SONG WRITERS 


OUTSTANDING, ethical composing offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST over 30 YEA OE of =, songs alone 
sold over a HA f MILLION RECORDS of various 
labels led by world- Bornne VICTOR! la me is palleving. 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 
RAY HIBBELER (Send Stomp) 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. Cc-13 Chicago 31, Ill 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


{ 
) Promptly and Accurately § 
} 20-Ib. ‘ee — Free carbon copy 4 
) per 1000 words § 
} > 
» Q 
: > 




















12 wane yi Ana typing MSS. 
RUBY WATSON 
108 N. Lafayette Worthington, Ind. 
‘ Telephone: 125X 4 
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Patani 














JOBS ABROAD FOR WRITERS, TEACHERS, librarians, 
translators, stenographers, and administrators. Top 
salaries paid by American and foreign companies, 
governmental and international organizations. 
How, when, and where to apply, $1.00. Included free 
“Student Opportunities Abroad.” Dorf, 186-W, Cov- 
ington Lane, Woodbury, New Jersey. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By college graduate. Flawless spelling and punctuation, 
beautifully tailored on best bond, carefully proof-read. 
Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 20c per finished 
page, plus postage. Editing if desired. Min. $1.50. 


PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, Illinois 
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Mrs. Norman was charming, articulate, un- 
hurried and very thorough. I tried to match 
her manner vocally. At the same time my 
pantomime convinced the waiting girls that 
I was on a rosy cloud in eighth heaven. How 
mysterious! How exciting! How undignified! 

She wanted several points verified before 
she talked about purchase. I assured her that 
the article was original and unpublished. 
Neither of the newspaper stories were any- 
thing like mine, and neither had included 
the information on the daughter. I assured 
her that the insurance figures were accurate, 
and verified the spelling of the daughter’s 
name; it’s Yettee. She inquired about the 
financial arrangements I had with the pho- 
tographer and with Joe. She was very 
thorough. 

“You write so well, Mrs. Oppen, that I 
wonder—do you write regularly for maga- 
zines?’ That’s what the beauty editor said. 
New pantomime of ecstasy—and muffled 
giggles from the girls. 

Then we talked purchase—and I really was 
in heaven. We made plans for the arrival the 
next week of her editorial assistant, Miss 
Dorothy Robinson, to take more pictures of 
Yettee in a becoming dress. 

Mrs. Norman stressed several points be- 
fore the conversation closed. The JouRNAL 
wanted my assurance that the article would 
receive no publicity before it was on sale. A 
big write-up in the local newspaper in Sep- 
tember would make the article stale in Janu- 
ary. Joe was to resist offers to endorse prod- 
ucts. (I knew Joe’s reaction to that type of 
thing. He credits his diet and his doctor and 
tells others to see their physicians and foilow 
their advice. He had already refused to en- 
dorse what he calls a “jiggling machine.” 

The two days Miss Robinson was here were 
an education and an inspiration. She talked 
with Joe’s doctor. Bill Wilson took about 
150 more pictures, some at Joe’s and some at 
Yettee’s school. 

Everyone was cooperative, no doubt cap- 
tivated by the lovely Miss Robinson and the 
fame of the JouRNAL. 

Miss Robinson brought new releases for Joe 
and Martha to sign. Mine was legal, but the 
Journat has its own form. 


The photographer also signed a release 
when the final pictures (chosen from many 




















February Selections 


The Living Theatre, by Elmer Rice. The 
glamour, spontaneity, and realism of the 
theatre told intimately by a man who has 
created over 27 plays. $3.50 


Successful Technical Writing, by Tyler G. 
Hicks. Precise and easy procedures to fol- 
low in writing for publication technical 
articles, news and equipment releases, en- 
gineering and scientific papers, reports, 
catalogues, advertising instruction, train- 
ing manuals, and technical books. $5.50 


Technique of the Novel, by Thomas Uzzell. 
A study of basic principles with emphasis 
on selection of a good subject, viewpoint, 
plotting, and realism. Includes analysis of 


©Books for ‘Writers 











Recent Selections 


The Children’s Book Field, by Jean Poin- 
dexter Colby. All phases of j juvenile pub- 
lishing from the technique of writing, illus- 
strating, and production to the evaluation 
of the finished book and its reception by 
children. $3.50 


Encyclopedia of English, edited by Arthur 
Zeiger. Thorough guide to rules and rea- 
sons of spelling, pronunciation, grammar, 
and usage. One of best and most complete 
we have seen in this field. $1.50 


How to Write and Sell Magazine Articles, 
by Richard Gehman. How a topflight 
magazine writer goes about writing salable 
articles. $4.95 


25 outstanding novels. $4.00 The L. Novel " 
e Livin vel, edited by Granville 
MARKETS _ Arata Sanath ve 
- 4 Peblicher Sradt feos Hicks. Eleven contemporary American 
one Ae spacionicinsteg ices 1.25 E _ novelists pull no punches in discussing the 
Literary Davies Place 5.95 : _ problems of their craft today. $4.50 

h d How to Sell os e.e . 

—. 1.95 Television Writing and Selling,, by Ed- 
The Writer’s Handbook........ 5.95 ward Barry Roberts. A practicing TV 
ws ee — 4.00 script editor outlines the entire process of 

writing for television from idea through 
NOVEL WRITING actual production. $6.50 
Craft of Novel Writing. ... 3.50 es , 

Burack | Writing the Confession Story, by Dorothy 
— a Novel --- 4.00 Collett. The ten elements of the typical 
Technique of the Novel 4.00 confession. A direct, practical workbook 

Uzzell erin “terms which can open one of the most receptive 
The ieee Novel 4.50 ss markets for new writers. $3.00 
wee my Making : 3.50 POETRY AND VERSE 

PLAYWRITING An Otis Rotts at Poetry...... 2.00 
eens ot ut 3.50 Compote Bihyming Dictionary... 2.95 


DETECTIVE WRITING 


Modern Criminal Investigation. 4.75 
Soderman & O’Connell 
Mystery Fiction Theory 
and Technique 3.00 


odell 
Mvsiey I sieead s Handbook 3.95 
rea 
Writing Detective and Mystery 


Fiction 3.50 
Burack 





00 
Improved Rhyming Dictionary... 3.50 
How to Revise Your Own Poems. 2.00 


New Rhyming Di ‘ 
ew yming ~ rtd 
Poet’s eee 5.00 
Johns 
First Polncipies of Verse 3.00 
Hillyer 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 


Wood 
Writing Light Verse............ 2.95 


%. - * 
— 
P| at —— Armour 











Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


I enclose $___—_ 


Name 


Address _ 


. Please send me the following books, postpaid: 


TEN DAY 
MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 


IF NOT 
SATISFIED 






























































contact prints) were delivered—with his bill. 

Even the local newspaper editor received 
a check for signing a release for an old pic- 
ture of his I had used—although I had had 
Bill Wilson clean the negative, enlarge and 
print the picture. 

I had thought I could entertain Miss Rob- 
inson at our best local restaurants—as de- 
ductable “business expense.” Instead the 
JourRNAL entertained me—and how I did 
enjoy Curtis steak. 

I had been vague in what I wrote about 





LET A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
HELP YOU TO SELL 


Complete analysis and editing of fiction or non-fiction 
mss., with tips to aid your future work, same as for my 
adult university students. $1 per 1,000 words—$5 min- 
imum. Query on books. Enclose return postage and fee. 


IRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 
1865 Brookfield Dr. Dept. C Akron 13, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


20 Ib. bond, one carbon, extra first and last pages, 
mailed flat, 60c per thousand, 70c with corrections. 
Send return postage please. 

Fast Service No Delays 


Dens MORRIS 


P. ©. Box 50: Tulsa, Oklahoma 








send for THE PLOTTER today 


and write SALABLE stories IMMEDIATELY! 
— FIVE NEW PLOT OUTLINES — 
PLUS: Complete Instructions; Timely Article Tips; 
Practical Writing Advice; and BARGAINS from 
WRITER’S MAIL MART! 
—bound in heavy parchment, only $2.00— 
—details free— 
CREATIVE FEATURES 


Potomac P. O. Box 2121-C, Alexandria, Va. 








TYPING MIMEOGRAPHING 


MS. Typing 50c per 1,000 words. 
Mimeographing 3c for each page. 
First-class work — Prompt, Accurate 
IRELLA HINKS 


2012 H Street Belleville, Kansas 








SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. Séth St. New York 19, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
—_ All = ee. Scripts over — 
words, per page; rts, ; » ac 

line, plus return charges. Miler 51.80. Vaquinies 


invited. 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louls 10, Missouri 
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Yettee because I hadn’t been able to get spe- 
cific facts. After Miss Robinson returned to 
New York, a "phone call sent me sleuthing 
anew. The missing facts were found by call- 
ing Grandmother Madge Girard, and air 
mailed immediately to New York. The arti- 
cle was edited to include this additional 
information. 

Miss Robinson assured me that my by-line 
would be used. That was a thrill. 

The biggest thrill, however, was seeing my 
name on a green Curtis check. I’m one who 
agrees with Samuel Johnson who said, “No 
man but a blockhead ever wrote except for 
money.” I like to bring information and/or 
inspiration to readers; I like prestige. But I 
also like money. 

I hope to sell again to the major leagues, 
but I haven’t lost sight of the minors. There 
are more of them, and small checks do add 
up. As article ideas occur, I will measure 
them for markets, hoping for a hit—a one- 
bagger or a home run. I like this game 
whether its sand lot or big league. 


Forum 
(Continued from page 11) 


Light Up before You Start 
Dear Editor: 

I’ve recently done some research on smoking 
habits and how to write a smoking scene. Some of 
my discoveries have been alarming. Read on! 

Marcia reached into her purse for her heavy 
gold cigarette case, removed a rose-colored, gold- 
tipped cigarette, and tapped the end thoughtfully 
with her thumbnail. Automatically, I leaned over 
and flipped my trusty Zippo lighter. She dodged 
back apprehensively from the high flame, inhaled 
cautiously with tiny little puffs, turning the rosy 
cylinder between her fingers to light it all the way 
around, evenly, the way a man usually lights a 
cigar. She then inhaled deeply, drawing the smoke 
hungrily into her lungs, expelled it slowly, her 
mouth a rounded O, and leaned back in the booth, 
narrowing her eyes to avoid the coiling smoke 
drifting up to the ceiling. After feeling for an 
imaginary speck of tobacco on her teeth with a 
forefinger, she crushed out her cigarette decisively 
in the oversized glass ashtray, which was filled al- 
ready to overflowing ... 

Awful, isn’t it? 

But I’ve read worse. The smoking cliches march 
inanely across the pages and the story hasn’t moved 
forward by as much as the length of a king-sized, 
double-filtered cigarette. The story calls a halt for 
a smoke and that is all. 

If a person thinks that a scene like this one 
heightens the suspense of his narrative, he is under 
a delusion. He is boring his reader and nothing 













KNOWLEDGE 
THAT HAS 
ENDURED WITH THE 
PYRAMIDS 


A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 




























HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyra- 
\ , / mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 
lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 
Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
naught they overcame nature’s forces and gave the world its 
first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with 
Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? AMENHOTEP IV 
Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret “ae 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power 
of mind. They learned to command the inner forces within 
their own beings, and to master life. This secret art of living 
has been preserved and handed down throughout the ages. 
Today it is extended to those who dare to use its profound 
principles to meet and solve the problems of life in these 
complex times. 


This Sealed Book— FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve- 








ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to yourself : 
to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for the Use this 
mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone coupon for 


cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries of FREE 
: life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you are one 

! of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish to make copy of book 
use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a religious 

organization) will send you A Sealed Book of explanation without 
obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of your 
= home, without interference with your personal —_ or manner 
of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or strange prac- ae 
’ tices, ~ a rational application of the heme laws of life. To obtain your, ,;41°4°¢, Send free copy of, Sealed Book 
complimentary copy use the coupon opposite or address Scribe N.A.C. 





SCRIBE N.A.C. 
The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 











The ROSICRUCIANS i 
e — SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA City 








PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer's magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers. professional writers, editors, publishers 

iter’s clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspapermen throughout the United 
State ‘Canada and a score of foreign countries 
The rate for -ersonal is twenty cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in name fe address. To use a Writer’s 
Dicest Box Number, the fee is $2.00 

Copy with money order or check for April must reach 
us by February 1 








Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap. buy or sell nominally priced 
items or service 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet with our approval. All com- 
mercial services such as critics, typists, courses, 
agents, publishing, may use display advertising 
only 











LOCATE ANY BOOK! Send ‘‘Wants.’’ No obliga- 
tion. Aardvarks Booksearch, Santee, California. 


INCREASE SALES. Write situation comedy. 100 
basic comedy situations, each the germ of many 
stories, $3.00. 100 comedy characteristics and 
Comedy Master-Plot included free. Ray Appleby, 
1055 48th St., Oakland 8, California. 





FOR BOOKS ON ART and eon ships, write Glou- 
cester Art Press, P.O. ». Box 538, Gloucester, Mass. 


nae Year Cc ALENDAR— + dates, including Easter, 
1753-215 Chart 21°x28", $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley,  Louisana. 


“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL’’—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, 
stories, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Editors. Sample Order 
and Agreement Forms, ete. Complete Folio $2.00 
postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift copy 
of “175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Features’’ 
included with Folio. American Features Syndi- 
cate, Dept. 262, 19990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c¢. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


ANALYSIS AT HOME. Free details. Recorded 
techniques. Full price, $10. Guarantee. Freedom 
Records, P. O. Box 3065-DW, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnviile, Louisiana. 


LETTERS REMAILED—DETROIT. 25c Hardeman, 
15815 14th St. Detroit 38, Mich. 





USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. SMITH’S, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 





WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? Informa- 
tion? Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Margaret Anne Wert, Research Specialist, 
28 Wm. Penn Dr., Camp Hill, Pa. 





EARN MONEY EVENINGS, spare time, writing 
short paragraphs for magazines. Information, sell- 
ing secrets, methods, hints, ideas, instructions— 


50c. Spenser Williams, Mt. Airy, Maryland. 
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THE GREATEST BOOK of its kind for our Success 
in Business, Friendship, Love, Marriage, Occupa- 
tion and Health. Written and published by the 
writer who discovered of late the two natural laws 
that bring our success. Price, $1.00. Postpaid. 
Professor Brown, 450 Somerset St., Johnstown, Pa. 





LOVE OR ACTION story plot outlines with surprise 
endings. Three for $1.00. Elvet Bloomfield, EI- 
wood, Kansas. 


PRESS CARD and auto sticker $1.00. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Obtains 
courtesies. Commercial Masters, Gardiner, N.Y. 


WRITER’S MAIL MART—Where professionals 
shop, at a DISCOUNT! Order your illustrated 
catalog now. Only $1.00 (REFUNDABLE). Poto- 
mac P.O. Box 2121-C, Alexandria, Virginia 


REMAIL SERVICE. 25c 1406 N. Sycamore, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


GOLDEN MANUSCRIPT & MARKET RECORDING 
SYSTEM. . . Complete—time saving, space saving 
and efficient system for keeping your manuscripts 
in circulation and your know ledge of market needs 
up-to-date. Approved by writers, teachers and 
writers’ clubs. Order today—$1. GOLDEN STU- 
DIO, Box 104, Topton, N.C. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—new, two for $1.50 post- 
paid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt 8109 
Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ml. 





— 





WRITE FEATURES AND FILLERS FOR PAY. 
Write to: Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


POEMS NEEDED for forthcoming poetry book. Be- 
ginners welcome. Any subject to 12 lines. No 
payment. Much prestige, publicity. YOUNG 
PUBLICATIONS, Dryden, Va. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES: 25c¢ each 9x12, 9'%x 
12%, $1.50. Include 75c postage. Excess refunded. 
Othe supplies. Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 


25,000 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES! Classi- 
fied humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees. 1800 pages! Free catalog. Orben Publica- 
tions, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N.Y. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 








WRITERS! INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY! Find Complete Happiness! Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers within you! Write for 
free catalog of helpful books, tapes, recordings. 
Philanthropic Library, Drawer W697, Ruidoso, 
New Mexico. 





SELLING BY MAIL IS FASCINATING. Protit- 
able. Free information. BIRDSALL. 116 Jackson, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


QUALITY RUBBER STAMPS made to your order. 
Any style, any wording, up to postcard size. Grace 
E. Leach, 240 Sargent Street, Vidor, Texas. 





“HOW TO THINK creatively and Journalism from 
the inside.’”’ Send 50c for postage and handling. 
E. McWhorter, 3351 N.W. 16th St., Miami 35, Fla. 


MAKE MONEY 2 LIPPING Newspapers. Some clip- 
ings worth $25.00 EACH! NEWSCRAFT, WD-983-E 
Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 





MAKE MONEY: Write easy-to-sell newspaper 
stories. Guaranteed method one dollar. Pine 
Agency, Birch Harbor 2, Maine 





ART MONEY MAKERS. Shows how to profit from 
your talent. Straley Art—410 S. Western, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 





EDITOR NEEDS PARTNER for small shopping and 
People Watchers Gazette in Southern Arizona. Too 
much territory for one to cover. L. Diamond, 
Patagonia, Arizona. 





MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS are 
worth money. Detailed manual 25c. Fallon, 304 
Marlborough Road, Brooklyn 26, New York. 
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MONEYMAKING HOMEWORK! Permanent Em- 


ployment! Hirsch’s, 1301 Hoe, Bronx 59, N.Y. MANUSCRIPT TYPING 








WANT TO LIVE on a 1000-nere mountain ranch while REASONABLE RAPID RELIABLE 
learning journalism from a Pulitzer Prize winner? Best bond paper plus free carbon. Extra first and last 
monty Ver limited; send for details. E. Harris, pages. NO EAR 3E for grammar, spelling and punctua- 

, tion tng if desired. Proofread. 20c per page. 





TOKYO REMAILING 50c, Viewcards, guidebooks, ATLAS SECRETARIAL SERVICE 


souvenirs. Woody, Box 15, Chiba, JAPAN. 126 Central Avenue Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 











B. B. Please write, at fifty am still a bachelor. 
Wendell Freeman, 238 South Third Ave. Upland, EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
25 Years’ Experience 
PRESS CARDS 50c, 110 N. Nadler, Plaquemine, La. Manuscripts neatly typed on 20-pound bond paper, 
| ok eee Corrections; 35 ce sn get eae 
MAIL RECEIVED, forwarded, confidentially, from | minor correctons, plus postage 


land, Lincoln, R. I. KAYE TYPING SERVICE 
Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 














Letters remalied 25c each, Hobson Moore, Box 42, 








Lodi, Mass. MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


SECRET Mail Receiving-Forwarding System. Hedg- 





peth, Box 830, Alhambra 11, California. Menssetyts -— Geeks —— Movels — SHarles 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
EDITORS RECOMMEND our specially designed Special Rates Per Page 
9x12 and 10x “*Protect-O-Script’’ envelopes for 
mailing manuscripts flat. Special offer. 24 for $1.00 MRS. LEOLA MEMORY Oleander 5-8687 
postpaid. 100 for $4.00 postpaid. TASKER SUP- 539 N. La Cienega Blvd., Hollywood 48, California 


PLIES, Box 3131, Alexandria, Virginia. 











WRITERS! Do as I do. Live in Mexico while work- PROFESSIO NAL TYPI NG 








ing on your next manuscript. My booklet de- Quality 20-lb. bond, white carbon, friendly help with 
scribes a hidden paradise, names specific persons spelling, punctuation, awkward grammar, sentence con- 
to contact, tells how to live—with servants—on struction, $1.00 the thousand words. Typing only, 60c per 
$150.00 monthly. Yours for $1. Haller, 706 Park per thousand, neatly efficiently to format. Added help 
Place, Austin, Texas. with indispensable elements all modern prose must have. 
Disabled veteran—College graduate 
FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every RAY N. MATHEWS 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 








Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 














The Critics 




















more. And yet, there are similar scenes in every 
magazine and novel. Why? 

Why does Marcia draw the smoke hungrily into 
her lungs? Because “hungrily“ is the freelance 
writer’s favorite adjective, that’s why. He is plan- 
ning to sell his story for one cent a word, and he 
is merely adding a padding. But this explanation 
is, perhaps, an oversimplification to the writer’s 
problem. 

Smoking is an ingrained part of daily life, and 
cannot be ignored in fiction. A character who 
smokes can and has been made into a more be- 
lievable and well-rounded character with the aid 
of his habit. Too often, however, a character 
smokes a cigarette because the man at the type- 
writer happens to light one and decides he has 
reached a place in his narrative where his hero also 
deserves a smoke. 

I read a story recently where the protagonist 
lit a cigarette at the beginning of a scene, and then 
carried on a conversation which would have lasted 
about forty minutes; judging by the dialogue, the 
pauses, action and the “thinking” of the characters 
concerned. When the hero left the scene, he “de- 
cisively” crushed out his cigarette in the invariably 
“overflowing” ashtray. If he had actually smoked 
the same cigarette throughout the scene (and the 
writer didn’t say otherwise) the length of his 
cigarette must have ‘been thirty-four inches or 
more! 

As a writer, I can make an educated guess as to 
how this oversight occured. The writer stared un- 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


For the Discerning Author—Fast, Accurate, 
Conscientious and Professional Work 


is My Guaranty! 


$1.00 PER THOUSAND WORDS. 
POETRY 25 CENTS PER PAGE. 


MARY FERRELL 


Box 413 Hollywood 28, California 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


To editorial requirement. Bond paper, one carbon, 
extra first page, mailed flat. 60c per 1000 words, 
with minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 


HOPE M. SCROGIN 
1510 Rideout Way Whittier, California 








WRITING ASSISTANCE 
Editing, Rewriting, Ghosting 
Fact and Fiction 
Research and Typing Services 
I'd like to help you. Tell me your needs. Write for details. 


A. F. HAUSMANN 
38 Laure! Drive, Wallingford, Conn. 
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seeingly at his typewriter. He lit a cigarette. The 
solution came to him. He put the cigarette down 
in his ashtray. He then wrote the scene in a burst 
of subconscious creation, sat back, and picked up 
his cigarette again as he reread what he had writ- 
ten. His cigarette had burned down so he crushed 
it out, noticing during his rereading that his hero 
was also smoking. He quickly added another sen- 
tence to put out his hero’s cigarette. He missed the 
scene’s time factor because his own time sequence 
in smoking one cigarette coincided with his hero’s. 

I confirmed a long-standing suspicion of mine hy 
comparing a 25,000 word magazine novelette with 
the full-length novel when it was published later 
in book form. 

This writer I’m referring to was very clever, he 
added twelve cigarette-smoking pieces of business. 
Counting the extra words he obtained by this 
cleverly added wordage, he gained 1,400 words. 
This is a nice piece of information to squirrel away, 
isn’t it? When you can get publishers to pay for 
smoke you will be well on your way to writing 
success. Of course, the twelve additional smoking 
bits added nothing to the story. 

Anything that will make characters life-like and 
human should definitely be considered by a writer. 
A character who quits smoking because he is 
afraid of lung cancer, for instance, is certainly a 
different type of person from the character who 
continues to smoke and states firmly that he doesn’t 
care whether he gets cancer or not. 

Psychiatrists claim that smoking of any kind is 
a suppressed desire to return to the nipple. In that 
case, providing a writer is willing to accept this 
premise, a ““mama’s boy”’ type is more likely to be 
a chain smoker than the “all man” type. Little men 
are also supposed to be cigar smokers, rather than 
larger men, etc. 

Can any fact concerning smoking, however, truly 
aid a writer in the creation of his characters? Yes. 
Many writers have done so, and Raymond 
Chandler handled it beautifully in his novel, The 
Little Sister. 

The young girl tells Philip Marlowe (a pipe 
smoker) that her mother stopped her aged father’s 
lifetime pipe-smoking habit in order to save money. 
The parsimonious mother still allowed the old man 
the privilege of sitting in the sun in a rocking chair, 
and didn’t object too much if he sucked on the 
stem of his empty pipe. If there is anything more 
poignant than the thought of an old man deprived 
of his tobacco, I don’t know what it is. I can see 
the old boy right now, sucking on his empty pipe, 
and slapping his pockets out of long habit for the 
tobacco pouch that is no longer there. 

This is what is meant by the expression, “‘A fate 
worse than death!” 

And on that emotional note, I hereby crush out 
my cigarette into the overflowing ashtray, and 
promptly light another. 

Cuar_Les WILLEFORD 

615 High Street 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 
¢ Well, Charles, you made your point. Why burn 
a hole in your mss? 
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The Raconteur 
(Continued from page 15) 

guided a party of rich tourists around all day, 
showing them the high spots. I speak Spanish 
like a native anyway, and at the time I was 
wearing a moustache. I’ll tell you what— 
let’s dodge into the Automat here, where the 
light’s a lot better, and you can go through 
those clippings one at a time. Better than 
a Jack London novel—” 

“I told you already that I don’t have any 
money to—” 

“We don’t need any money in the Automat. 
We can pick up an old teabag, get a free 
cup of hot water and have a nice cup of tea. 
I learned to drink tea inthe Merchant Ma- 
rine, and rum, too, I might add. I shipped 
out on a British freighter to Manila in 
thirty-eight, and there was a mutiny aboard 
between Hawaii and Guam. Because I was 
an American the Limeys put me off in an 
open boat with two fifths of rum and a case 
of salty bully beef. They figured Id’ die on 
a diet like that, but I survived by mixing 
rum and seawater together! Straight sea- 
water when you're thirsty will make you 


crazy as a base umpire, but when it’s mixed 
with rum it’s a regular tonic! I was alone for 
eight days and then got picked up by a luxury 
liner bound for Hong Kong. They were short 
a purser and the captain signed me on. I’ve 
been around the world three times and I'll 
go again before I’m through. There’s a little 
girl with kohl-rimmed eyes in Port Said who’s 
holding a steel box of mine that’s full of dia- 
monds. And if I ever get back to Egypt I can 
live like a king.” He chuckled with genuine 
amusement. “The poor girl! She thinks the 
box has only got my insurance and A.B. pa- 
pers in it! If she only knew—” 


“‘Here!”’ I said desperately, forcing the clip- 
pings and beat-up baseball back into his un- 
willing hands. “I’ve got an urgent appoint- 
ment, but here’s fifty cents.” I dug into my 
pocket for the coin and dropped it into his 
cupped hand. 

“Why, thanks a million!” He said, with 
beautifully feigned surprise. “I can use four- 
bits to have my suit pressed.” 

“Or to have another drink,” I suggested, 
grinning. 

“Yes, that’s a definite possibility.” He 





Beginners Only 


O* the 15th of each month, Writer’s Digest en- 
rolls a selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a good record 
of mss. sales are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing is to help each student master the vital quali- 
ties needed to write short stories worthy of publi- 
cation. Part of the instruction consists of detailed 
criticism of two 5,000 word short stories that you 
write. The course lasts four months. 


Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
will not suddenly become professional writers, nor 
will they earn $500 a week from their writing. 
They will, however, understand a few secrets of 


professional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students are desired. 

The price of this course is quite reasonable.* 
You will have the opportunity to study under ex- 
perienced, professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course providing individualized instruction 
sold by a reliable institution. Money back agree- 
ment on all enrollments. 





Name 


(1 Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 























grasped my hand solemnly and shook it. 
“It’s always a pleasure to talk to a discerning 
individual.” He performed an abrupt about 
face and started briskly up the street with his 
ridiculously flapping sole beating the pave- 
ment, and a moment later he disappeared 
into the crowd. And with him went my last 
fifty cents, all the money I had. I was only 
sorry I didn’t have more to give him—be- 
cause as the words had cascaded out of his 
mouth in an all but incoherent torrent, I had 
recognized our kindredship. 





EXCELLENT TYPING SERVICE 


18 yrs. experience. All work promptly done on IBM 
electric typewriter, proof-read and mailed flat. Minor 
corrections. 60c per 1,000 words, plus postage. Book 
lengths: 50c per 1,000. 


JEAN PETERSON 
13 West Shore Drive Hazardville, Conn. 


VANCE HALLOWAY 


Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
novels, short stories and television scripts for 
Hollywood, New York and OVERSEAS. 
NO READING FEE 
VANCE HALLOWAY. AUTHORS REP. 
Box RBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, on 20 lb. bond, one carbon, extra first 
page, mailed flat, 50c per 1000 words, 60c with 
minor corrections, plus postage. Minimum $1.00. 


L. B. GLEASON 














998 Susan Dr. Lakeland, Fia. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 


GENE TUTTLE 


560 Westwind Drive, er ~ Hills 
Hi 4-7519 El Cajon, California 
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Both of us were story-tellers, except that I 
wrote mine down instead of buttonholing 
strangers in the street. And in my own way 
I was as persistent on paper as he was orally. 
When one story didn’t sell after a reasonable 
length of time I wrote another, and then an- 
other. I had twelve stories out with twelve 
different magazines. My hotel room was paid 
up until the end of the month, but I didn’t 
have any money to waste on stamps. To get 
my stories from one magazine to the next I 
delivered them in person, dropping the typed 
manuscripts off at the reception desks. 

There were times when I had to practically 
force these reluctant secretaries to take my 
manuscripts. “Why don’t you mail it in? 
Where’s the return enevelope?” They would 
ask bewilderedly, disturbed by the sight of a 
hungry, febrile-eyed writer in person. 


But now, after listening to the old raconteur, 
the whole business of writing, or story-telling, 
was reduced to a simple truth: persistence. 
I was on the right track, and I had been all 
along! There was no reason for me to have 
doubts, to worry needlessly, or to scheme out 
methods to meet editors who might possibly 
be sympathetic to my stories. All I had to do 
was to continue my persistent, relentless at- 
tack; keep writing, keep telling my stories, 
and eventually my ability and facility with 
words would reach the level where an editor 
would have to buy my work. 


I laughed wildly, a little crazily. Several 
movie patrons, waiting in the long line out- 
side the Roxy Theater, smiled at me. A man 
in the line nudged his female companion 
and pointed me out. When she looked in my 
direction I performed an improvised devil’s 
jig on the sidewalk for her so she would 
smile, too. Then, because a writer always 
learns something new from every person he 
meets, I went to the nearest Automat, found 
a used teabag on an empty table, and made 
myself a nice cup of hot tea, using plenty of 
free sugar (for the energy, don’t you know). 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writi 


the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of —? to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, 


Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 








Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. If you have written oe which you ik should sell 


by all means send them in for marketing. 


Reading and handling fee: $3 each. 1 
ROBERT OBER RST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, New 
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WANTED: MORE 


of Stories, Mysteries, 


Free Offer Shows How to Learn at 
Home for Extra or Full Time Income 


If you’ve been reading the writers’ maga- 
zines lately, you will have noticed the state- 
ments of editors saying how earnestly they 
are searching for new writers. A man’s 
magazine editor says, “Besides strong first 
person adventure stories and articles, we are 
interested in science subjects, medicine and 
unusual experiences . . . $500, $750 and up.” 

A top slick editor says he is having a hard 
time getting 5,000-word fiction—$750 base 
rate. 


An executive editor in Hollywood says, 
“We need writers for westerns, comedies, 
mysteries, and especialy for half-hour dra- 
matie shows.” 


“ce 


If ever there was a time for you to “cash 
in” on the opportunities for new and better 
writers, it’s now! So you can actually see for 
yourself just how Palmer’s professional 


MAIL COUPON OR SEND POSTCARD=> 


Were we thrilled when Jim won 






the story contest! 


It was a family affair. Jim supplying 
the imagination, and I the encouragement. 
Result: a check for $250, and a bright- 
looking future. 

It happened after I’d read a Palmer ad 
and sent for the book. It explained how 
people from all walks of life make good 
money writing in their spare time; how 
even ordinary experiences can be turned 
into interesting stories once you learn how. 
It was just the little push Jim needed; (he 
was always jotting down notes about peo- 
ple and situations which we agreed “would 
make good stories’ ). 

So Jim decided to try, and enrolled. 
Evenings were filled with work and excite- 
ment as he learned how to put a story 
together under the patient guidance of his 
Palmer instructors. Then came the maga- 
zine contest—and this moment of success. 
Honestly, we're as thrilled as a couple of 
kids! 


NEW WRITERS 
Articles, TV Scripts 


writer-instructors can help you put life, 
action, real salability into your stories, we 
make this free offer: We'll send you our 
40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories” describing your opportunities and 
outlining our complete course; plus a typical 
lesson package showing precisely how our 
unique, individual training helps both new 
and established writers succeed. Others are 
doing it why not you? No obligation. No 
salesman will call. Send today! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk 4-20 
i Accredited: National Home Study Council 
, Salable Palmer Institute of Authorship, Since 1917 
5 Stesies 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk 4-20 

seeet't Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please send me free sample lesson and heok 


showing how jour home study training helps 
new writers get started and experienced writers 

FREE increase their income. 
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For Productive Literary Help 


BERRIEN ES SARIS IAFL MDA ISN 


N LITERARY parlance such terms as critic, teacher 
i consultant have no authority except when they 

are backed by professional experience. Since there 
is no college that issues degrees in Literary Consultation. 

I have no means of establishing my competence as an 
advisor without first having achieved status as an author. 
This I did before I began helping others. 

Veteran readers of this magazine know who I am and many of them have 
read my books. For anyone not familiar with my background, here are a few 
capsule facts: 

A professional writer for over 20 years. 

Books now published on three continents. 

Writings of over 200 clients in print. 

Member of The Authors League of America. 

Listed in Who’s Wo in the West. 

Also Who’s Who in California. 

Reference: DUN & BRADSTREET, Ine. 

Ms pulstished books are my erede1 tials; my satisfied clients are my best 
references. I give the names and photos of several of these clients in my free 
pamphlet, BOOK WRITING HELP. I also list my own books and tell how I 
can assist in making yours salable. 

Write today for BOOK WRITING HELP. and be sure to describe your 
special writing needs. Your inquiry docs not obligate you, no salesman will call 
and no high-pressure followups will be sent. 


INTERVIEWS BY ARRANGEMENT ONLY 





For writing success, consult 
a writer who is successful. 











CRITICISM — REVISION — EDITING — GHOST-WRITING 
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